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I 

UNDERSTANDING  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  recently  been  making  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  the  writing  of  his  frank  and  fearless  criticisms  on 
the  conduct  of  the  British  Army  and  its  Generals 
during  the  Great  War  that  was  to  End  Wars,  I  have 
now  decided  to  dedicate  to  humanity  my  own  even 
franker  and  still  more  fearless  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject, not  only  of  Generals  in  general,  but  even,  if 
necessary,  of  Statesmen  and  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
himself.  And  if  the  publishers  of  the  world  should 
so  far  be  hampered  by  a  hide-bound  and  pusillani- 
mous code  of  etiquette  as  to  hesitate  to  accept  the 
frankness  of  a  writer  under  Cabinet  rank,  I  shall 
still  have  had  the  fun  of  putting  down  on  paper  at 
least  something  of  what  I  have  been  rather  wanting 
to  say  for  many  years. 

It  is  odd.  To  millions  more  little  humdrum 
men,  as  to  myself,  that  colossal  clash  of  19 14  which 
we  rather  illogically  call  the  Great  War,  and  which 
really  was  merely  its  opening  and  interrupted 
chapter,  must  have  come  as  the  single  great  happen- 
ing of  a  prosaic  and  uncolourful  life;  and  yet  of  the 
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scores  and  hundreds  of  the  War  Books  that  I  must 
so  eagerly  have  read,  not  one  has  yet  shown  me  those 
four  years  precisely  as  I  saw  them  myself.  For  I 
have  read  the  Hero  Books,  and  the  War  in  which  I 
served  was  by  no  means  all  heroic;  and  I  have  read 
the  Funny  Books,  and  my  War  was  not  all  humour. 
I  have  read  the  serious  and  scholarly  (and  highly 
paid-for)  Memoirs  of  Statesmen  and  Ministers,  with 
each  great  gentleman  deploring  at  so  much  a  word 
the  unhappy  blunders  of  his  colleagues — usually,  of 
course,  the  dead  colleagues  who  could  not  deplore 
back  again;  and  as  I  had  never  either  known  or 
cared  in  which  particular  army  or  corps  I  was  per- 
sonally as  a  private  soldier  being  mismanaged  at  any 
special  moment  of  my  military  career,  the  serious 
War  Memoirs  passed  rather  over  my  head.  I 
have  read  the  Best-Seller  Books,  with  a  War  all 
champagne  and  gay  ladies,  and  with  dare-devil 
chaplains  perpetually  misconducting  themselves  in 
one  huge  military  joke,  as  a  mere  matter  of  course; 
and  then  in  my  War  there  had  been  no  champagne 
and  next  to  no  gay  ladies.  The  other  privates  with 
whom  I  lived  for  four  years  were  mostly  very  decent 
men,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  bulk  of  my  officers 
even  with  far  greater  temptations  were,  on  the  whole, 
nearly  as  decent  as  the  men.  The  authors  of  the 
Gay  Ladies  Books  may  certainly  have  been  best- 
sellers, but  at  least  so  far  as  the  Army  That  Fought 
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was  concerned  those  authors  were  liars.  Least  of 
all,  perhaps,  could  I  believe  in  the  Horror  Book. 
All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front  probably  made 
a  fortune  for  its  publishers  and  for  some  gentlemen 
in  Hollywood,  but  it  could  hardly  have  had  any 
public  at  all  from  the  men  who  had  actually  done  the 
fighting.  The  War  that  I  saw  was  not  all  terrible. 
Four  years  of  unrelieved  fear  and  beastliness  would 
have  left  its  survivors  all  insane;  and  actually  it  was 
mostly  only  our  great  people  miles  behind  any  pos- 
sible fighting  line  who  really  did  go  off  their  heads. 

I  see  that  I  shall  have  to  write  my  own  War  Book. 
And  I  shall  have  to  write  it  soon,  if  I  am  to  get  it 
into  print  in  time  for  the  next  part  of  the  War  and 
before  the  thing  is  on  us  again.  Also  I  shall  have  to 
get  the  story  down  before  I  have  forgotten  half  of  it. 
Which  again  is  curious.  For  perhaps  two  years 
after  1 9 1 8  I  would  wake  night  after  night  trembling 
with  the  nightmare  of  the  filth  and  terror  of  the 
trenches;  and  now  all  that  has  long  left  me,  and  I 
catch  myself  remembering  only  the  jolly  bits  and  the 
funny  stories  of  cheating  the  sergeant.  This  partial 
loss  of  memory  must  be  a  psychological  phenomenon 
quite  common ;  for  every  now  and  again  the  London 
papers  burst  into  a  sort  of  spate  of  W^ar  Stories  with 
prizes  for  the  best,  and  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  tales 
that  get  into  print  will  be  the  comic  ones.  Whether 
of  design  or  by  accident,  we  are  educating  a  new 
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generation  to  think  regretfully  of  the  late  War  as  a 
kind  of  glorious  international  Jamboree  for  which  the 
young  ones  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  too  late. 

Furthermore,  we  are  educating  our  younger 
generation  to  accept  as  almost  a  matter  of  course  the 
Second  Instalment  of  the  Great  War  to  End  Wars, 


EDUCATING   OUR  YOUNGER  GENERATION 


and  while  thousands  of  women  are  being  terrified  by 
the  roar  of  aeroplanes  on  Night  Bombing  Practice, 
the  Infant  Welfare  experts  are  busy  discussing  the 
type  of  gas-mask  best  suited  to  children  in  coming 
raids.  Town  councils  are  planning  dug-outs,  and 
the  hoardings  advertising  popular  papers  are  blos- 
soming into  pretty  pictures  of  hugely  complicated 
tanks  and  of  aeroplanes  cleverly  designed  for  the 
wiping  out  of  whole  cities. 

Our  experts  are  already  predicting  the  exact  year 
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of  the  Next  War's  outbreak,  and  are  telling  us  of 
the  various  machines  that  are  going  to  be  used  in 
it.  Only  don't  I  seem  to  remember  some  of  their 
promised  inventions  which  did  not  get  used  up 
in  the  Last  War  ?  There  was  Turpenite,  and 
about  the  end  of  19 14  every  paper  was  glee- 
fully telling  us  about  it.  You  just  fired  your  ma- 
chine and  all  the  other  people's  armies  immediately 
froze  into  a  deathly  trance.  But  the  papers  never 
told  us  what  happened  if  the  other  people  fired  first, 
and  anyway,  we  somehow  never  heard  any  more  of 
Turpenite.  There  were  several  little  scientific  toys 
of  the  sort  promised  us,  but  which  the  experts  failed 
to  materialise. 

For  myself,  I  am  afraid  that  I  do  not  believe  much 
in  experts.  The  word  itself  has  largely  come  into 
general  usage  even  in  my  own  time,  and  I  am  never 
quite  able  to  forget  in  this  connection  two  separate 
pictures  which  by  some  presumable  accident  I  once 
saw  displayed  on  one  and  the  same  cinema  news- 
reel.  That  was  the  airship  Rioi  that  crashed  at 
Beauvais,  and  while  the  first  picture  showed  us  "  The 
Experts  Assuring  Themselves  of  the  Safety  of 
Britain's  Pride,"  the  second  shot  was  of  "  The 
Experts  Looking  into  the  Causes  of  the  Disaster," 
My  only  personal  impression  was  of  a  group  of 
slightly  sheepish-looking  gentlemen  miserably  point- 
ing with  umbrellas  at  the  general  wreckage,  and,  as 
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I  say,  I  am  frankly  prejudiced  against  even  the  word. 
I  can  well  remember,  too,  one  of  the  great  news- 
papers of  War-time,  and  the  endless  columns  devoted 
to  its  "Military  Expert";  every  single  one  of  his 
learned  prophecies  unhappily  proved  erroneous,  but 
I  have  not  the  faintest  doubt  that  in  the  Next  War 
some  similar  Expert  will  be  writing  still  more 
columns. 

Machines  or  no  machines,  the  Next  War  will  be 
just  about  the  same  as  the  Last  or  any  other  War:  the 
Experts  will  be  on  the  Staff  or  in  the  Cabinet  or 
otherwise  in  decent  jobs,  and  the  fighting  and  the 
killing  will  be  by  and  of  the  Man  in  the  Street. 

That  is  why  I  wish  to  write  my  book  now. 
Whether  it  ever  gets  printed  or  not,  my  story  will 
have  to  be  read  at  least  by  my  son;  the  Next  War 
will  come  in  his  time,  and  I  wish  to  give  him  a  fair 
chance  of  deciding  for  himself  whether  or  not  to  join 
the  Army.  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  his  being 
conscripted;  my  son  is  straight-limbed  and  not  an 
imbecile.  The  British  conscription  was  so  arranged 
in  the  Last  War  that  practically  any  able-bodied  man 
of  moderate  intelligence  and  with  ever  so  little  of  a 
local "  pull "  could  dodge  it  if  he  wished  to,  and  I  have 
not  the  faintest  doubt  that,  whatever  the  great  people 
may  say  or  promise,  things  will  be  much  the  same  in 
the  next  War.  I  have  no  objections,  either,  to  my 
son  volunteering  himself  into  an  Army,  providing 
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that  he  understands  what  he  is  doing;  in  my  opinion, 
a  man  in  a  War  might  be  much  worse  off  than  in  an 
Army.  What  I  do  not  wish  him  to  do  is  to  volun- 
teer himself  simply  on  the  strength  of  some  Cabinet 
Minister's  panic  and  without  in  the  least  knowing 
what  he  is  in  for. 

I  have  many  times  tried  to  puzzle  out  exactly  why 
I  myself  enlisted.  That  was  in  1 9 1 4,  but  if  I  am  to 
be  of  the  honesty  that  will  make  my  book  of  any  use 
at  all  to  anybodyelse,  then  I  should  add  that  I  did  not 
enlist  until  the  December  of  19 14;  there  was  a  poster, 
I  remember,  that  bade  you  "  Enjoy  Your  Christmas 
At  The  Army's  Expense."  You  signed  on  and  took 
a  shilling;  and  then  there  was  leave  to  go  home  again 
and  be  a  hero  in  the  family  circle.  I  was  a  hero  as 
well  as  I  knew  how  to  be,  with  the  children  rather 
wondering  when  Daddy  was  going  to  be  shot  and  a 
little  pleasurably  excited  about  it  all,  and  with  my 
wife  rather  wondering  what  she  was  going  to  live  on 
and  apparently  much  less  elated. 

Enlistment,  we  had  thought,  was  really  the  best 
way  out;  my  work  was  obviously  coming  to  an  end, 
and  there  were  in  those  early  days  all  sorts  of  allow- 
ances to  be  had  from  firms  and  employers.  I  set 
down  Money  as  standing  for  perhaps  60  per  cent, 
of  my  heroic  enlistment.  And  probably  next  came 
Shame.  There  were  all  those  recruiting  posters, 
and  Lord  Kitchener  pointing  a  stern  finger  from  the 
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hoardings  and  looking  like  the  Strong,  Silent  Man 
of  Destiny.  (That,  of  course,  was  before  the 
Statesmen  told  us  how  sadly  they  had  been  deceived 
in  him  for  twenty  years  or  so,  and  that  he  was  really 
no  use  at  all.)  There  were  recruiting  campaigns, 
and  there  were  the  great  people's  speeches  about  the 
Germans  Raping  Women  and  about  Gallant  Little 
Belgium  and  all  that.  Lord !  later  how  we  came  to 
hate  those  Belgians.  That  was  the  time,  too,  when 
hysterical  young  women  were  dashing  about  and 
presenting  white  feathers  to  apparently  unenlisted 
strangers ;  it  was  queer,  in  a  way,  because  they  were 
mostly  young  women  of  the  type  which  would 
almost  certainly  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  excite- 
ment of  an  Invasion,  even  though  accompanied  by 
the  Rape  of  the  Statesmen's  stern  warnings.  At 
thirty-two  and  married  and  looking  married,  I  never 
had  the  luck  to  get  a  feather,  but  I  did  in  the 
suburban  train  and  everywhere  else  have  to  face  the 
men  of  fifty  or  so,  and  they  were  as  eager  recruiting 
agents  as  any  importunate  virgins.  Now,  said  the 
seniors,  if  only  they  had  had  the  luck  to  be  in  the 
early  thirties!  (Later  on,  when  conscription  came 
and  the  age  was  raised  and  raised  again,  it  was 
different.)  Altogether,  I  think  I  might  fairly  set 
down  Shame  at  20  per  cent,  in  my  statement  of 
Reasons  for  Enlistment. 

There  was  Excitement.    After  all,  one  has  spent 
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whole  years  sitting  on  an  uneventful  stool;  and  "  over 
there  "  was  happening  something  wonderful  and 
adventurous  and  romantic.  We  lived,  as  it  hap- 
pened, not  very  far  from  the  coast,  and  if  we  listened 
carefully  down  our  lavatory  basin  we  could  some- 
times hear  a  booming  noise,  and  they  said  it  was 
carried  by  the  water  and  that  it  was  the  roar  of  the 
guns  in  Flanders.  They  also  said  that  if  one  wanted 
to  go,  one  had  better  be  quick;  for  the  Fun  might 
Soon  be  Over.  I  allow  1 5  per  cent,  in  my  own  case 
for  Excitement.  And  then  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  I 
set  down  5  per  cent,  for  the  King  and  Country  feel- 
ing. There  was  plenty  of  Union  Jack  in  those  days, 
and  there  were  recruiting  marches  through  the 
streets  and  the  beat  of  a  jolly  drum.  In  the  end  one 
followed  that  drum.  The  sum-total  of  it  all  was 
called  Patriotism. 

It  was  one  of  the  words  that  later  on  I  got  most 
tired  of.  Because  in  one  of  my  English  training 
camps  there  was  a  General  of  some  sort  with  the  un- 
happy habit  of  suddenly  halting  stray  privates  and 
putting  them  through  a  kind  of  personal  catechism. 
He  always  wanted  to  know  how  old  you  were  and 
what  you  had  been.  You  could  tell  the  poor  old 
man  anything  you  cared  to  think  of,  and  in  fact  he 
once  so  irritated  me  that  I  myself  gave  him  in  one 
day  three  entirely  different  occupations;  but  what- 
ever you  thought  fit  to  tell  him  the  result  was  the 
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same,  and  he  would  say  that  "  This  Was  Splendid  " 
and  that  it  was  "  True  Patriotism."  (Though  cer- 
tainly he  always  spoiled  the  effect  a  moment  later  by 
ordering  you  to  remove  your  cap  and  then  command- 
ing you  very  sternly  indeed  to  Get  Your  Hair  Cut; 
and  it  was  all  the  same  if  you  had  just  had  your  hair 
cut.)    I  remember  that  at  the  time  we  all  laughed  at 

the  poor  man  and  thought 
him  slightly  touched  in  the 
head;  years  later  I  believe 
that  he  was  probably  a  very 
ordinary  and  quite  harmless 
old  gentleman  extremely 
bewildered  at  finding  himself 
in  unaccustomed  surround- 
ings  and  ridiculous  clothes, 


GET   YOUR   HAIR  CUT 


and  thoroughly  anxious  to  do 
the  proper  thing  and  to  say 
something  at  once  Civil  and  Military.  I  fancy  that 
I  heard  of  him  afterwards  as  quite  a  distinguished 
General,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  any 
madder  than  the  rest  of  our  Army  System. 

It  is  a  System  that  needs  a  bit  of  getting  used  to, 
and  that  just  at  first  rather  tends  to  irritate  the 
novice.  So  one  makes  one's  little  arrangements ;  one 
sells  the  furniture  and  gives  up  the  house  and  so 
forth,  and  half  proudly  and  half  fearfully  one  presents 
oneself  at  the  London  barracks  nerved  for  the 
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Supreme  Sacrifice.  The  date  and  hour  of  the 
oblation  are  on  the  paper  that  the  postulant  has 
signed,  and  any  lateness  even  of  a  minute  might 
obviously  entail  a  Shooting  at  Dawn.  And  in  my 
own  case  when  I  did  go  at  the  punctual  minute,  the 
Army  had  muddled  up  all  its  papers  and  knew 
nothing  about  me,  and  I  was  to  go  away  again  at 
once  and  was  to  report  without  fail  the  next  morning ; 
the  officer  emphasised  the  necessity  for  precision  to 
the  minute  in  all  matters  military. 

Later  on,  of  course,  I  learned  that  this  sort  of 
talk  was  merely  the  Army  Language  and  that  it 
really  meant  nothing  in  particular.  Practically  all 
the  rules  could  with  a  little  ingenuity  be  broken  at 
will;  once  as  an  unattended  private  I  had  with  per- 
fect ease  put  in  a  whole  week  over  the  journey  from 
London  to  Belfast,  and  once  without  desertion,  with- 
out malingering  and  without  a  single  spoken  lie, 
I  had  managed  some  glorious  days  of  strictly  un- 
official summer  holiday  in  the  middle  of  France. 
But  all  that  came  later,  and  back  in  19 14  at  the 
beginning  of  things  I  was  still  terrified  of  the  officer 
and  of  his  military  manners,  and  I  arrived  exactly  at 
the  appointed  time  of  the  second  morning;  I  can 
remember  the  smell  of  the  cheap  and  nasty  little 
hotel  down  the  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road  where  for  a 
week  I  had  to  pay  for  my  own  lodgings  until  the 
Army  could  find  my  enlistment  papers.    The  place 
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was  full  of  other  men  whose  papers  were  also  lost. 

It  was  exactly  the  same  with  everything  else.  In 
that  winter  of  1 9 14  they  were  enlisting  us  by  tens  of 
thousands  a  day  and  far  faster  than  they  could  deal 
with  us.  From  the  far  ends  of  the  world  men  were 
rushing  in,  and  there  were  actually  unlucky  souls 
who  were  too  late.  For  months  and  even  years 
after  it  was  all  over  one  saw  occasional  little  para- 
graphs about  them;  this  man  or  that  lived  in 
Kamschatka  or  up  on  the  Yukon,  and  the  news  of 
the  War  only  reached  his  address  two  years  after  it 
started.  He  had  instantly  hailed  a  dog-sleigh  from 
the  nearest  rank  and  had  been  travelling  ever  since, 
and  now  where  was  this  War  }  It  must  have  been  a 
bitter  task  to  break  it  to  those  enthusiasts  that  they 
had  Missed  the  Battle.  Most  certainly  there  was 
no  lack  of  recruits,  and  the  offices  of  the  London  of 
the  winter  of  19 14  were  literally  besieged. 

It  is  an  old  joke  about  the  Honourable  Artillery 
Company's  subscription  and  the  smart  young  gentle- 
men who  were  actually  paying  good  money  for  the 
privilege  of  being  in  the  War.  But  it  is  literally 
true  that  I  myself,  middle-aged  and  anything  but 
smart,  queued  up  for  many  hours  outside  the  recruit- 
ing office,  and  with  me  queued  up  thousands  more. 

They  had  nothing  like  enough  N.C.O.s  to  drill 
us,  and  we  spent  most  ofourtimehanginghopelessly 
about  and  just  waiting  for  perpetually  postponed 
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parades ;  they  couldn't  feed  us,  and  we  were  supposed 
to  have  an  allowance  to  feed  ourselves,  and  probably 
some  local  cofFee-shops  made  their  fortunes.  They 
couldn't  uniform  us  at  first,  and  naturally  they 
couldn't  house  us.  Men  with  homes  in  London 
were  virtually  told  to  take  indefinite  sleeping-out 
leave  and  wait  till  they  were  sent  for,  and  the  rest  of 
us  were  packed  on  the  floors  of  drill-halls  and  baths 
and  schoolrooms  and  anywhere.  We  suffered  for 
the  packing,  of  course;  there  was  an  epidemic  of 
meningitis,  and  there  must  have  been  a  great  many 
more  deaths  than  were  ever  owned.  Those  useless 
early  days  must  have  cost  the  tax-payer  a  good  many 
millions  of  money,  but  the  point  would  be  that  the 
recruiting  figures  would  look  well.  "  Britain  Arm- 
ing "  and  all  that,  it  would  make  fine  stuff  for  the 
Statesmen's  fine  speeches. 

We  of  that  winter  of  19 14,  I  think,  were  mostly 
decent  second-besters.  It  was  my  own  first  joining- 
up,  but  many  of  the  men  had  tried  to  enlist  in  the 
August  and  had  then  been  rejected;  it  was  easier  in 
the  December,  because  the  medical  examination  was 
largely  ignored.  In  my  batch,  I  know,  we  stripped 
naked  and  were  told  to  run  at  top  speed  up  and 
down  some  stairs  and  to  come  in  again  and  have  our 
hearts  tested;  the  sergeant  would  wink,  and  you 
would  stand  a  minute  outside  the  door  and  pretend  to 
pant  and  your  heart  would  pass  with  honours.  It 
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was  the  nation,  of  course,  and  not  the  great  people 
who  had  later  on  to  pay  for  all  that  patriotic  juggling, 
and  the  business  must  have  cost  a  good  many  mil- 
lions of  pounds  in  the  way  of  pensions.  There  was 
endless  trouble  about  it;  here  is  the  consumptive 
weakling,  invalided  out  of  the  Army  with  only  a  few 
weeks  of  training  service,  and  the  authorities  tell 
him  that  he  always  was  a  weakling  and  that  his  dis- 
ability cannot  have  been  due  to  the  Army.  And 
yes,  the  man  says,  and  here  is  the  paper  saying  that 
you  accepted  me  as  a  first-class  fighting  man  free 
from  any  weakness  at  all.  It  was  the  same  with 
everything,  heart,  lungs,  feet,  and  everything  else; 
I  myself  have  known  the  case  of  a  man  practically 
stone-blind.  He  would  really  want  to  join,  and  a 
friendly  orderly-room  clerk  would  let  him  learn  the 
sight-test  card  off"  by  heart.  That  jolly  wink  of  the 
sergeant  must  have  cost  quite  a  lot  in  the  long  run. 

Medical  standards  and  statistics  can  be  made  to 
mean  anything  that  the  great  people  wish  them  to 
mean — a  fact  that  the  woman  whose  husband  is 
marked  as  "  Unfit  "  might  bear  in  mind.  Back 
behind  the  Line  in  France  I  myself  have  watched  a 
draft  of  shivering  weaklings  standing  in  the  snow 
outside  the  Medical  Hut,  and  they  would  all  be  C3 
men  enlisted  as  fairly  hopeless  except  for  camp 
fatigues  and  the  like  ;  but  when  the  sergeant  had 
called  the  men  smartly  up,  and  when  first  the  front 
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and  then  the  rear  rank  had  put  out  their  respective 
tongues  with  ;l  click,  and.  whfeV  ft'he-. Medical  Officer 
had  rapidly  Vvalked  dov/n  one  rbw  of  tongues  and  up 
the  other,  some  scientific  miracle  had  happened  and 
the  Cabinet  Minister  gentlemen's  figures  were  the 
richer  by  so  many  Ai  fighting  men  immediately  fit 
for  the  trenches.  And  then  the  shocking  thing  would 
neither  be  the  War  Office's  trick  nor  the  doctor's  lie; 
it  is  presumably  the  same  in  every  Army,  and  the 
doctor  would  simply  have  to  do  as  he  was  told. 
The  shocking  part,  of  course,  was  my  laughing  at 
those  men.  The  business  simply  appealed  to  me  as 
funny. 

The  change  of  mentality,  of  course,  did  not  come 
immediately  with  any  mere  putting  on  of  uniform, 
even  when  the  Army  had  found  one.  The  time 
would  vary  with  the  individual,  and  while  there  were 
some  men  who  never  fell  into  soldiering  at  all,  there 
were  plenty  more  who  took  to  it  almost  automatic- 
ally; at  thirty-two  I  was,  at  the  best,  probably  too  old 
for  any  such  rapid  change,  and  so  there  were  stages 
in  my  transition,  and  the  business  took  some  months. 
First,  of  course,  there  vanished  the  King  and  Country 
feeling,  and  certainly  in  my  own  case  that  disap- 
peared within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  barrack 
life.  One  was  not  there  in  the  very  least  for  the 
King,  good  honest  gentleman ;  one  was  there  in  the 
general  welter  of  muddle  because  the  great  people 
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had  failed  to  do  tKe  job  for  which  they  had  taken  the 
money,  and  bf^cause  o'h6  had  been  fool  enough  to  go 
in  and  because  one' Could  not  get  out  again.  That 
was  the  real  feeling  at  first,  and  I  imagine  that  it 
must  have  taken  nearly  everybody  in  the  same  way; 
"  King  and  Country  "  turned  into  a  stock  joke,  and 
the  phrase  would  always  produce  a  roar  of  laughter 
in  any  camp. 

Once,  years  later,  I  read  a  book  on  the  breakdown  of 
the  German  morale,  and  every  English  reader  knows 
of  the  French  Armies  that  nearly  mutinied;  but 
never  in  any  English  book  did  I  read  of  what  I  have 
seen  myself,  a  whole  battalion  in  France  steadily 
refusing  to  give  three  cheers  for  the  King.  It 
would  not  be,  either,  that  any  single  man  had  the 
faintest  real  disloyalty;  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  thousand  English  and  British  people 
regard  the  King  and  his  name  as  symbols  almost 
sacred.  When  popular  newspapers  arrange  popu- 
larity tests,  they  are  naturally  inviting  the  names  of 
cricket  and  tennis  champions,  and  of  boxers  and 
crooners  and  film-stars;  if,  however,  it  was  ever  pos- 
sible for  a  perfectly  free  vote  to  be  taken,  then  it  is 
fairly  certain  that  in  the  entire  British  Empire  the 
figure  to  come  out  as  most  personally  popular  would 
be  that  of  the  Sovereign  himself.  It  is  not  in  the 
least,  either,  only  amongst  the  educated;  down  mean 
streets  I  have  heard  poor  women  discussing  the 
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weather  and  wondering  if  it  was  going  to  keep  fine 
for  some  function  of  Their  Majesties  the  King  and 
Queen.  It  would  be  hard  for  them  in  the  rain,  they 
would  say,  to  have  to  sit  in  that  carriage  and  bow. 
And  while,  of  course,  it  may  be  Ihe-majeste,  I  have 
heard  charwomen  admiring  Queen  Mary;  "  That 
One,"  they  would  say,  "  She  Never  Puts  Anything 
Off,  and  She  Is  Never  Late."  And  they  would  go 
on  to  speculate  how  tiring  it  must  be.  That  bat- 
talion in  France,  I  think,  would  be  a  battalion  of 
hundred-per-cent.  thoroughgoing  loyalists,  and  the 
real  point  of  its  refusal  to  cheer  to  order  would  be 
that  the  men  were  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  their 
King's  name  dragged  in  at  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  cover  up  every  possible  sort  of  foolishness. 
In  connection  with  the  Army  the  word  is  simply  a 
phrase,  and  my  son  will  have  to  accustom  himself  to 
it  as  such  in  the  Next  War. 

He  will  have  to  accustom  himself  to  quite  a  lot. 
Authority,  now,  I  myself  never  did  object  to;  I 
chose  to  be  a  private,  and  if  the  other  fellow  chose  to 
worry  about  being  a  sergeant  or  an  officer,  that  was 
entirely  his  business,  and  I  never  had  any  objection 
to  saluting  him  as  a  better  man  than  myself.  But 
otherwise  my  first  few  weeks,  as  I  remember  them, 
were  of  absolute  misery,  both  physical  and  mental. 
There  was  the  terrifically  hard  work  to  unaccus- 
tomed muscles,  and  the  sleeping  and  the  coarse  food 
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and  not  enough  of  it;  and  then  most  men  under  the 
first  strain  developed  dysentery,  and  our  billets  stank. 
You  lost  bits  of  your  kit,  and  you  were  frightened  of 
the  next  parade  and  of  the  next  order;  and  never  tor 
a  moment  in  all  the  twenty-four  hours  was  there  any 
privacy.  Then  while  I  am  not  and  never  was  a  par- 
ticularly good  man,  I  remember  that  before  I  got 
used  to  it  the  brutal  obscenity  of  the  Army  talk  used 
to  affect  me  like  a  physical  blow.  It  meant  nothing 
at  all;  the  bulk  of  those  men  were  of  decent  and 
kindly  instincts,  and  amongst  them  were  some  of  the 
best  men  that  I  have  ever  met.  But  it  was  the 
barrack-room  talk,  and  it  was  obscenity  all  the  way 
and  all  the  time  ;  just  as  though  some  miasma  of  filth 
hung  like  a  cloud  over  everything  that  the  Army 
touched,  poisoning  everywhere  where  the  Army 
went.  Later,  one  took  it  merely  as  a  matter  of 
course,  just  as  one  accustomed  oneself  to  everything 
else.  But  I  am  afraid  that  those  first  weeks  will  come 
to  my  son  as  anything  but  happy. 

As  the  training  produced  its  effect  and  the  body 
strengthened  to  the  strain,  there  came  with  the  feel- 
ing of  fitness  a  new  mentality.  We  had  by  now  left 
London  for  a  country  camp  in  Sussex,  and  we  were 
no  longer  clerks  and  shopmen  staggering  under  in- 
comprehensible orders  and  apparently  lunatic  duties; 
the  old  life  was  behind  us,  and  we  were  learning  to 
throw  a  chest  and  to  cast  an  eye  on  the  girls.  Even 
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drill  was  becoming  a  bit  jolly.  I  remember  the 
stockbroker-looking  recruit  we  got,  and  how  at  the 
end  of  his  very  first  parade  he  politely  thanked  the 
sergeant;  he  felt,  he  said,  that  the  exercise  was  going 
to  do  him  good.  War,  in  fact,  was  a  sort  of  gym- 
nasium for  gentlemen.  For  myself,  I  never  rose  to 
heights  of  courtesy  like  that,  but  at  least  I  had  some- 
thing of  the  feeling.  There  were  early  parades  with 
a  tang  in  the  air  that  was  new  to  us  and  with  the 
peculiar  Army  scent  of  field-kitchens  and  latrine 
incinerators,  and  there  were  jolly  marches  with 
everybody  swinging  gaily  along  and  shouting  bawdy 
songs;  our  Captain,  I  recall,  used  thoroughly  to 
enjoy  the  one  about  Noah's  Ark  and  the  curious 
behaviourism  of  the  animals.  I  believe  that  nor- 
mally he  was  a  solicitor  with  a  suburban  practice, 
where  opportunities  for  self-expression  would  pre- 
sumably be  rare. 

There  was  plenty  to  eat  now,  and  when  there 
wasn't,  then  we  knew  enough  to  steal  more;  we  were 
used  to  the  sleeping  business,  and  slept  well.  There 
are  worse  lives  than  that  in  an  Army.  We  mounted 
comic  guards  over  nothing  in  particular,  and  we  had 
comic  punishments  that  turned  into  jokes.  Seven 
Days  Confined  to  Barracks  where  there  were  no  bar- 
racks might  have  its  possible  points,  and  I  remember 
the  man  who  completed  his  awful  sentence  by  get- 
ting rather  sheepishly  engaged  to  the  lady  of  his 
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billet;  and  whose  Confinement,  asked  our  police  ser- 
geant with  a  certain  bitterness,  was  this  supposed  to 
be  ? 

We  were  learning  that  the  sergeant's  bark  was 
worse  than  his  bite,  and  that  at  least  our  junior 
officers  were  much  more  frightened  of  us  than  we 
were  of  them;  the  extraordinarily  new  subaltern  who 
once  left  us  in  a  sudden  rain-storm  and  proceeded 
home  in  a  taxi-cab  and  who  was  subsequently  fiercely 
and  practically  publicly  told  off  by  the  major  very 
nearly  got  cheered  on  parade.  We  had  been  in- 
nocent like  that  ourselves,  and  we  were  sorry  for 
him.  We  were  ceasing  to  be  lonely  and  home-sick; 
one  became  friends  in  a  way  with  everybody,  and 
then  everywhere  there  would  always  be  half  a  dozen 
men  with  whom  one  would  be  close  friends.  Life 
wasn't  too  bad.  I  think  that  we  were  turning  into 
soldiers. 
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THERE  were  millions  of  men  in  that  War,  and, 
for  better  or  worse,  almost  thousands  of  them 
have  written  books  on  it.  There  is  a  whole  volume, 
and  a  thick  volume  at  that,  of  the  British  Museum 
catalogue  full  of  War  Books.  I  do  not  want  just 
to  write  one  book  more.  I  had  a  very  ordinary  four 
years  as  a  very  ordinary  private  soldier,  and  there 
were  no  adventures  that  happened  to  me  that  did  not 
happen  to  other  men,  and  no  particular  incidents  that 
haven't  come  again  and  again  into  other  books. 
What  I  want  to  write  is  quite  different  and  quite 
simple;  I  merely  wish  to  advise  my  son,  and  any 
other  son  who  cares  to  read  my  book,  as  to  how  to 
get  through  the  Next  War  with  the  minimum  of 
inconvenience. 

The  world  is  full  of  clever  people  at  once  threaten- 
ing that  Next  War  and  warning  us  against  it.  I 
have  no  wish  to  be  a  clever  person,  and  my  view  is 
that  all  the  warning  and  all  the  threatening  in  the 
world  will  make  no  difference,  and  that  if  the  thing 
is  coming,  then  nothing  of  human  effort  will  stop  it. 
We  talk,  of  course,  a  lot  of  nonsense  about  it.  The 
late  War  was  a  great  world-calamity,  but  it  was  not 
the  world's  worst  War;  Alaric  and  Attila  and  Ghengis 
Khan  and  those  people  who  swept  through  con- 
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tinents  like  plagues  of  locusts,  left  nothing  alive — 
their  Wars  must  have  been  far  worse.  It  was  not 
all,  either,  in  ancient  history;  well  after  the  Great 
War  and  within  the  last  few  years  there  was  a  gentle- 
man called  Zapata  who  went  through  Mexico  cut- 
ting a  swathe  so  many  miles  wide  as  with  a  scythe. 
And  where  Zapata  went  nothing  lives  and  nothing 
grows.  Our  Great  European  War  was  certainly 
not  the  last  word  in  horror. 

As  it  was,  a  great  number  of  people  must  posi- 
tively have  enjoyed  the  last  War,  and  I  am  not  think- 
ing, either,  of  those  who  made  fortunes  or  even 
profited  financially  at  all  out  of  it.  It  is  a  hard  and  a 
terrible  thing  to  say,  but  the  truth  is  that  amid  all 
the  agonies  of  a  world  there  was  a  quite  high  per- 
centage of  ordinary  and  decent  little  folk  who  came 
to  accept  the  War,  to  take  it  in  four  years  as  a 
normal  condition,  and  to  find  themselves  on  the 
whole  better  off  and  more  comfortable  than  they  had 
ever  been  before.  It  is  not  true,  then,  that  the  whole 
world  is  going  simultaneously  to  revolt  against  the 
Next  War. 

Neither  is  the  thing  going  to  be  stopped  by 
politics  or  politicians.  Labour  last  time  was  to  have 
made  any  War  inconceivable;  but  there  was  the  War. 
Neither,  humanly  speaking,  is  the  Next  War  going 
to  be  stopped  by  the  bodies  that  we  call  "  The 
Churches."    In  England  to-day  every  Free  Church 
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displays  its  Anti-War  placard:  "  Vote  Against  War," 
it  says,  just  as  though  it  might  urge  its  readers  to 
"  Vote  Against  Earthquakes."  And  presumably  the 
placards  will  be  the  same  in  other  countries.  But  if 
and  when  the  thing  comes,  the  bulk  of  those  clerics 
will  be  taking  their  places  as  chaplains  and  will  be 
calling  themselves  "  padres  "  and  smiling  their  manly 
and  muscular  Christianity. 

They  say  that  no  Next  War  is  possible,  because 
men  would  simply  refuse  to  join  an  Army — and  then 
practically  every  country  in  Europe  (except  our  own) 
has  already  got  its  Army.  Our  own  Army,  it  is 
true,  is  certainly  depleted  and  reduced,  but  the  num- 
bers of  Irish  alone  who  cross  the  Channel  to  enlist 
and  then  get  rejected  are  becoming  a  problem  to  our 
Poor  Law;  there  would  be  the  same  old  lack  of 
equipment  and  arms,  of  course,  but  assuredly  there 
would  be  no  shortage  of  men.  Half  the  survivors 
of  the  Last  War  would  rush  to  try  another  shot  at  the 
Next  War  through  very  disappointment  of  civil  life, 
and  the  Statesmen  would  make  the  same  old  promises 
and  would  find  plenty  of  men  to  believe  them.  They 
do  not  at  recruiting  depots  paste  up  any  plain 
question  as  to  whether  the  man  would  like  for 
four  years  to  play  about  in  Mud  and  Blood,  but 
there  would  be  talk  of  the  Flag,  and  Cabinet 
Ministers  would  be  drawing  out  properly  patriotic 
recruiting  speeches,  and  those  depots  would  within 
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days  be  packed  out  again.  The  men  would  be 
there. 

They  say  that  lack  of  money  will  stop  the  Next 
War.  Only  somewhere  must  be  the  same  money 
that  there  always  was,  and  if  the  War  is  coming,  then 
that  money  will  somehow  be  found.  They  say  that 
the  Women  of  the  World  will  stop  any  future  Wars, 
and  it  is  true  that  if  the  choice  were  left  to  the  women 
who  had  been  through  the  Last  War,  no  other  would 
be  possible.  But  then  those  women  are  getting  old 
and  are  dying;  and  there  are  the  millions  upon 
millions  of  younger  women  who  will  secretly  look 
forward  to  the  Next  War  as  to  an  untasted  excite- 
ment. Already  in  Russia  there  are  whole  actual 
regiments  of  women,  and  in  Germany  the  women  are 
liable  to  conscription.  It  is  not  true  that  the  women 
are  going  to  stop  the  Next  War. 

Some  time,  I  suppose,  in  the  remote  future  the 
thing  may  become  impossible  with  the  growth  of 
communications.  When  roads  and  chariots  grew 
better,  East  Saxons  and  West  Saxons  must  have 
intermarried  and  become  all  one  people  with  no 
more  Wars  of  Essex  and  Wessex.  But  as  regards 
Europe  and  the  world  that  time  is  a  long  way  off,  and 
the  only  way  that  I  myself  can  see  to  make  a  Next 
War  humanly  impossible  would  be  for  each  country's 
Government  to  accept  personal  and  literal  and 
physical  responsibility  for  the  thing. 
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If  with  a  declaration  or  even  acceptance  of  War  a 
row  of  elderly  and  well-intentioned  gentlemen  were 
to  step  sorrowfully  out  into  Whitehall,  each  gentle- 
man with  a  rope  round  his  neck  and  facing  a  gallows 
erected  in  Parliament  Square,  then  we  should  know 
that  they  meant  precisely  what  they  said,  that 
"  Every  Avenue  Had  Been  Indeed  Explored,"  and 


INTO  WHITEHALL 


that  the  Ministry  was  now  regretfully  "  Faced  With 
the  Supreme  Sacrifice."  And  every  decent  citizen 
would  willingly  subscribe  for  a  really  handsome 
monument  for  his  Cabinet.  As  it  is,  all  we  know  is 
that  the  common  people  will  do  the  fighting  and  that 
the  Ministers  will  do  the  talking  part  and  will  after- 
wards make  money  by  selling  their  memoirs  to 
America.  Somehow  we  have  not  quite  the  same 
feeling  about  them. 
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One  does  not  speak  of  a  Great  Fire  to  End  Fires, 
and  that  Great  War  that  was  to  have  Ended  Wars 
was  a  slogan  about  as  true  as  the  Homes  for  Heroes 
slogan,  the  Business  as  Usual  slogan,  the  Hanging 
the  Kaiser,  the  Searching  the  German  Pockets,  or 
nearly  all  the  other  silly  slogans.    Who  made  the 
things  up,  I  do  not  know ;  but  at  the  time  the  rank  and 
file,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  attributed  most  of 
them  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George.    He  was  the  gentleman 
generally  in  the  news,  and  as  he  mostly  took  the 
credit  for  anything  decent  that  ever  happened  to  us, 
it  was  naturally  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman — 
only  without  the  Right  Honourable  part — ^who  was 
also  given  the  blame  when  things  went  wrong.  He 
stood,  in  fact,  to  the  popular  imagination  somewhat 
in  the  capacity  of  the  Sergeant-Major.    There  were 
those,  of  course,  who  would  cry,  "Good  Old  Ser- 
geant-Major ";  it  has,  however,  to  be  remembered 
that  there  were  also  those  of  a  school  of  thought 
entirely  different. 

Then  if  my  idea  of  a  Cabinet's  physical  responsi- 
bility by  any  chance  breaks  down  and  we  are  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  find  ourselves  some  morning  with 
the  newspaper  headlines  screaming  the  Next  War,  I 
still  have  ideas  for  its  better  conduct.  It  will,  they  say, 
be  largely  fought  with  machines;  and  probably  there 
will  be  machines,  as  costing  a  great  deal  of  money 
and  yielding  great  and  generous  profits  to  some- 
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body.  But  I  believe  that  the  proper  firms  will  also 
want  to  sell  rifles  as  well,  and  under  my  system, 
instead  of  arming  so  many  millions  of  men  with 
rifles,  I  would  simply  arm  them  with  receipts  for  the 
prices  of  rifles.  The  things  themselves  were  prac- 
tically useless,  and  were,  at  least  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium, comparatively  rarely  used  for  firing  at  the 


enemy;  they  were  infernally  heavy  to  carry  and  were 
perpetually  leading  to  friction  in  the  matter  of  clean- 
ing. I  do  not  know  what  a  rifle  costs,  but  call  it  Ten 
Pounds  to  the  tax-payer  or  Six  Pounds  for  actual 
manufacture.  I  would  under  my  scheme  hand  the 
profit  of  Four  Pounds  to  the  armament  gentlemen; 
with  so  many  million  times  Four  Pounds  they  would 
be  able  to  endow  the  proper  hospitals  and  buy  their 
proper  titles  and  so  forth,  while  the  tax-payers  of  the 
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world  would  be  relieved  of  so  many  times  Six  Pounds, 
and  the  soldiers  would  be  spared  the  carrying  of  so 
many  millions  of  nearly  useless  weapons.  I  would 
not,  however,  have  it  thought  that  any  part  of  my 
plan  would  lead  to  the  relaxation  of  discipline;  as  a 
soldier  myself,  I  realise  the  necessity  for  finding  ser- 
geant-majors something  to  do,  and  so  I  would  have 
parades  twice  a  day  with  the  very  strictest  inspection 
of  receipts  for  the  prices  of  rifles. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  my  ideas  will  not  be 
taken  up  by  a  traditionally  conservative  officialdom, 
and  that  during  the  Next  War  my  son  will  find  him- 
self in  an  Army  uncommonly  like  that  of  the  Last 
War.  In  that  case  I  wish  him  to  profit  by  my  own 
mistakes  and  to  learn  as  soon  as  possible  to  make  the 
best  of  his  new  life.  The  first  thing  that  he  must  do 
in  an  Army  is  to  make  up  his  mind  once  for  all  what 
he  wishes  to  be,  and  whether  he  wishes  to  remain  in 
the  ranks  or  to  rise.  Both  courses  have  their  advan- 
tages and  their  drawbacks.  I  know  men  who  with 
the  outbreak  of  a  New  War  would  rush  to-morrow 
into  the  ranks  and  who  within  a  fortnight  would 
almost  certainly  be  sergeants;  they  are  men  with  the 
instincts  of  good  soldiers,  and  they  like  tidiness  and 
punctuality  and  all  the  other  military  virtues.  I 
should  probably  myself  tell  a  lie  about  my  age  and 
also  go  into  a  new  Army,  but  from  the  entirely  dif- 
ferent reason  that  I  have  all  the  instincts  of  a  bad 
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soldier.  And  I  am  pretty  sure  that  not  only  should 
I  remain  in  the  ranks,  but  that  I  should  choose  to 
remain  in  the  ranks. 

I  should  lose,  of  course,  in  dignity,  in  physical 
comfort,  and  in  being  ordered  about  and  generally 
mismanaged;  but  I  should  gain  enormously  in  real 
freedom.  Physical  discomfort  and  all  the  rest  of  it 
can  quite  soon  and  quite  easily  be  got  used  to,  and  the 
soldier  in  the  rankshas  no  responsibilities.  There  are 
no  jealousies  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  jealous  of. 
There  are  no  worries  of  business  and  of  finding  an 
extra  five  pounds  by  the  end  of  next  week.  A  shilling 
a  day  was  my  pay  when  I  first  joined  the  Army  at  the 
end  of  19 14;  sixpence  a  day  went  on  stoppages  for 
family,  and  one  could  generally  count  on  the  Army 
somehow  swindling  one  out  of  perhaps  another  two- 
pence. There  were  all  sorts  of  ways  of  doing  it. 
You  can,  for  instance,  take  about  twelve  hundred 
men  and  stop  them  twopence  apiece  for  the  mending 
of  a  broken  window-pane;  that  gives  you  ten  pounds, 
which  in  civil  life  will  pay  for  a  new  and  handsome 
pane  of  glass.  But  windows  in  an  Army  cost  much 
more,  and  so  week  by  week  you  go  on  stopping  your 
twelve  hundred  twopences.  As  recruits  we  thought 
that  our  officers  simply  stole  our  money;  as  soldiers 
we  realised  that  they  were  probably  robbed  just  as 
badly  as  ourselves,  that  nobody  would  profit  at  all, 
and  that  our  stoppages  would  just  go  into  the  general 
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muddle  and  be  wasted.  It  was  all  part  of  the  Sys- 
tem, and  if  it  was  not  one  thing  then  it  would  be 
another;  but  somehow  there  would  always  be  a  two- 
pence shortage. 

That  left  rather  over  fivepence  a  day — it  was  far 
more  later  when  conscription  had  come  in,  and  when 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  awakened  with  his  clarion 
cry  what  I  think  he  called  his  National  Conscience — 
and  once  one  was  used  to  the  idea, all  one  had  to  dowas 
to  adjust  one's  philosophy  to  the  fivepenny  spending 
limit.  It  was  fairly  easy,  one  could  steal  most  things 
that  were  really  wanted,  and  in  any  case  there  was 
always  the  glorious  chance  of  the  Army  Pay  Office 
making  a  really  interesting  blunder.  I  knew  a  man 
who,  when  the  War  was  over  and  when  he  had  drawn 
and  spent  his  bounty,  received  a  stern  letter  from 
the  Pay  people  to  the  effect  that  by  some  little 
accident  he  had  been  awarded  fortypounds  too  much, 
and  what,  went  on  the  letter,  did  he  propose  to  do 
about  it  And  at  once  he  wrote  back  that  he  would 
take  the  forty  pounds,  please,  by  money-order. 
Furthermore,  he  got  it,  and  I  think  deserved  it. 
That  sort  of  thing  could  not,  of  course,  happen 
every  day,  but  from  week  to  week  there  always  was 
an  element  of  chance  about  even  one's  pay.  And  in 
any  case,  with  everything  there  simply  waiting  to  be 
stolen,  it  mattered  comparatively  little  to  the  private 
soldier  on  service  whether  he  drew  his  actual  pay  or 
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not.  I  look  upon  lack  of  money  as  very  little  draw- 
back to  the  private's  life. 

One  clicks  one's  heels,  one  polishes  one's  buttons, 
one  does  as  little  as  possible  of  what  one  is  told,  and 
that  is  about  all  there  is  to  it.  The  private  soldier's 
life  is  a  bit  like  being  a  monk,  only  the  wrong  way  on, 
and  of  course  without  any  particular  purpose  in  it. 
There  is  no  responsibility,  and  the  Army  will  do 
the  private's  thinking  for  him.  Certainly  it  will 
almost  invariably  do  the  thinking  all  wrong,  but  that 
is  its  business  and  not  the  private  soldier's.  His 
traditional  part  is  just  to  Do  and  Die,  and  meantime 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  fatigues. 

My  son,  of  course,  will  have  to  consider  the 
question  for  himself  from  all  possible  angles,  but  in 
my  own  case  I  never,  after  the  first  few  days,  had  any 
doubts  at  all.  It  was  a  private's  life  for  me,  and  let 
the  other  people  collect  stripes  and  wrangle  with 
each  other  and  do  extra  duties.  So  far  was  I  set  in 
my  resolve  that  when  once  an  inspecting  Brigadier- 
General,  viewing  my  seniority  and  general  appear- 
ance of  wisdom  and  virtue,  insisted  there  and  then 
upon  my  being  given  the  single  stripe  of  an  unpaid 
lance-corporal,  I  took  what  I  thought  the  most  suit- 
able steps  to  lose  the  thing  again  before  the  next 
morning's  early  court  martials.  I  do  not  permit  any 
man  wearing  a  ridiculous  hat  to  dictate  to  me  what 
ridiculous  stripe  I  shall  or  shall  not  wear  on  my  sleeve. 
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My  son,  then,  must  decide  for  himself;  but  if,  as 
I  hope,  he  elects  to  follow  my  own  military  tradition, 
then  his  next  task  will  be  to  choose  which  specialist 
job  he  will  follow  and  whether  he  will  be  a  Lewis- 
gunner,  a  signaller,  a  "runner,"  or  what.  There  are 
plenty  of  choices  open  to  him,  and  one  would  not 
wish  the  young  soldier  of  any  ambition  at  all  to 
remain  inertly  in  the  common  unspecialised  ranks. 
In  my  own  battalion,  for  instance,  of  roughly  a 
thousand  strong,  I  think  that  the  Sergeant-Major 
may  possibly  have  had  a  few  score  of  ordinary  rank 
and  file  left  to  him,  the  rest  having  all  turned  into 
specialists.  One  does  one's  duty  for  one's  country 
better  that  way;  one  has  a  pleasing  number  of 
"courses"  and  even,  with  a  little  care,  "refresher 
courses,"  and  above  all,  whatever  one  is  ordered  to 
do,  one  can  salute  respectfully  and  point  out  that 
one  is  engaged  upon  something  else. 

The  choice  of  specialist  occupation  must,  however, 
be  very  largely  left  to  luck;  even  with  a  good  deal  of 
careful  research,  I  was  never  able  to  find  out  quite 
on  v/hat  principle  the  thing  worked,  except  that  in 
general,  of  course,  the  Army  would  naturally  put  a 
man  into  the  job  for  which  he  was  least  fitted.  The 
thing  has  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  civilian 
training  or  qualifications.  So,  for  example,  the  best 
French-speaking  private  soldier  that  I  myself  ever 
met  in  the  ranks  had  spent  years  of  civilian  life  as  a 
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wine-merchant's  clerk  at  Bordeaux,  but  when  it 
came  to  his  applying  for  an  interpreter's  job  he 
naturally  failed  to  get  it,  but  oddly  enough  turned 
instead  into  a  gardener.  Actually  our  official 
regimental  interpreter  could  speak  neither  French 
nor  English,  being  a  Flamand  Belgian  who  had 
once  been  in  Glasgow  and  apparently  in  a  poor  part 
of  the  Gorbals  ;  it  was  certainly  true  that  nobody 
could  ever  understand  anything  that  he  said,  but 
then  who  wanted  to  understand  anything  with  a 
maniac  Army  in  the  middle  of  a  lunatic  War  ?  He 
filled  a  uniform  and  presumably  wasted  a  certain 
amount  of  tax-payers'  money,  and  I  should  say  that 
by  military  standards  he  was  an  admirable  inter- 
preter; and  anyway,  I  take  my  hat  off  to  him  for 
wangling  the  job. 

The  authorities  had  our  civilian  occupations,  of 
course.  An  occupation  parade  was  a  fairly  common 
thing  when  the  battalion  was  behind  the  line,  and 
was  obviously  an  easy  way  of  passing  an  afternoon 
when  authority  couldn't  think  of  anything  else  to  do 
with  us.  Most  of  us  at  first  used  to  put  ourselves 
down  as  agricultural  labourers,  under  the  impression 
that  when  the  War  was  over  we  should  in  that 
capacity  be  first  demobilised.  But  as  time  went  on 
and  it  became  clear  that  the  War  was  never  going  to 
be  over  and  that  in  any  case  our  authorities  merely 
lost  their  returns,  the  thing  became  more  or  less  a 
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jolly  game  and  men  would  put  down  the  first  thing 
that  came  into  their  heads.  Once,  I  know,  it  struck 
me  to  describe  myself  as  an  archaeologist,  and  when 
the  young  officer  in  charge  of  the  game  had  thought 
it  over,  he  said  that  in  that  case  I  counted  as  a 
student  and  came  in  the  last  group  but  one  for  dis- 
charge, the  very  last  group  of  all  being  that  of  pro- 
fessional soldiers.  All,  then,  that  would  be  left  of 
the  battalion,  would  be  myself  and  the  Regimental 
Sergeant- Major;  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  us 
doing  a  little  drill  together,  said  the  officer.  But 
when  just  after  that  parade  I  ran  (by  purest  accident) 
into  the  sergeant-major,  the  great  man  asked  with  a 
certain  suspicion  "  what  that  word  was  that  I  said  that 
I  was,"  and  then  before  I  finished  explaining  he  rather 
rudely  interrupted  and  indicated  my  next  duty  as  that 
of  lavatory  attendant,  except  that  this  was  not 
exactly  what  he  said.  So  much,  then,  for  scholar- 
ship and  civilian  training  in  the  Army. 

For  myself,  I  experienced  several  Army  Specialist 
jobs.  For  a  time,  indeed,  I  rather  toyed  with  the 
idea  of  the  Band ;  I  would  not  say  that  I  am  exactly 
musical,  but  once  at  a  public  dinner  I  was  introduced 
to  Sir  Richard  Terry  and  asked  him  if  he  would  have 
a  glass  of  sherry,  and  though  certainly  he  said  that  he 
would  not,  he  thanked  me  and  at  least  that  was 
something.  And  as  I  say,  I  had  ideas  of  the  Regi- 
mental Big  Drum;  I  rather  liked  our  regimental 
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march.  It  was  called  "  You'll  Never  Come  Home 
Alive  Again,"  and  went  with  a  motif  which  pleased 
my  ears  and  might  have  even  amused  Sir  Richard's. 
The  negotiations,  however,  came  to  nothing,  for  it 
appeared  that  I  was  expected  to  carry  the  drum,  and  I 
gave  up  t^e  idea.  And  once,  I  know,  I  was  an  officer's 
batman,  a  position  that  with  very  little  care  can 
be  made  to  produce  a  good  many  passes  out  of  camp; 
indeed,  I  was  half-sorry  when  circumstances  com- 
pelled me  reluctantly  to  part  with  my  officer,  without 
a  reference,  on  a  merely  technical  matter  of  a  charge 
of  alleged  theft  of  an  officer's  blankets.  Now  that  it 
is  all  over  and  my  lips  are  at  last  unsealed,  I  am  free 
to  say  that  those  blankets  never  were  stolen ;  I  merely 
used  them  at  night,  and  was  particular  every  morn- 
ing, even  at  the  cost  of  trouble  to  myself,  to  replace 
them  accurately  folded  in  true  military  fashion. 

That  is  another  extremely  important  point  to 
which  in  the  Next  War  my  son  will  have  to  accustom 
himself.  That  what  in  ordinary  life  the  civilian 
vulgarly  knows  as  Theft,  in  an  Army  becomes  a 
quality  entirely  different;  it  is  not  stealing  at  all  but 
merely  "  winning,"  and  it  is  a  quality  that  is  actually 
laudable.  It  can,  of  course,  be  done  on  the  grand 
scale  and  in  the  grand  manner.  So,  for  instance,  I 
knew  an  officer  in  charge  of  a  German  prisoners' 
camp,  and  when  the  Armistice  came  he  omitted  to 
mention  the  little  matter  to  his  charges,  but  instead 
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employed  them  on  collecting  and  stacking  every 
metal  shell-case  and  the  like  that  could  be  found  for 
miles  round  their  camp;  and  when  he  had  amassed  a 
dump  large  enough,  he  had  it  all  loaded  by  Army 
labour  into  Army  barges  and  then  somehow  got  the 
lot  shipped  over  to  an  English  port  to  his  brother, 
who  oddly  enough  was  a  metal-dealer.  That  was 
not  stealing  at  all,  but  was  instead  regarded  as  an 
enormously  good  joke.  We  of  the  ranks  could  not, 
of  course,  hope  to  do  things  on  any  scale  so  splendid, 
but  at  least  we  did  our  best,  and  every  man  happily 
stole  from  every  other  man  and  from  every  Army 
dump  and  store.  Private  stuff,  of  course,  was 
sacred;  it  was  the  Army  stuff  that  one  stole. 

It  was  precisely  the  same  with  waste;  everybody 
wasted,  almost  on  set  principle.  Our  officers,  of 
course,  had  an  advantage  in  being  able  to  waste  most. 
There  was  once  an  anti-aircraft  lorry  that  night  by 
night  would  race  along  a  road  that  I  knew  in  the 
English  Eastern  Counties;  very  wonderful  it  looked 
with  its  fifty  miles  an  hour  and  with  its  vast  head- 
lights glaring  out  in  front  like  the  eyes  of  some  great 
Devil  of  War,  and  then  half  an  hour  later  it  would 
race  back  again.  There  are  some  who  might  cavil 
at  the  amount  of  carefully  rationed  petrol  used,  and 
at  the  cost  to  the  tax-payer  of  so  much  tyre-rubber 
and  the  rest,  and  at  the  frightening  of  many  miles  of 
English  villages.    But  after  all,  if  a  gentleman  wants 
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an  evening  paper  fetched  from  the  nearest  railway 
station,  then  he  is  surely  entitled  to  his  little  pleasure. 
And  this  was  War-time,  when  by  the  papers  them- 
selves nothing  was  to  be  too  good  for  the  troops. 

We  of  the  ranks  naturally  copied  our  superiors, 
and  in  France  I  have  myself  helped  under  orders  to 
fill  up  the  holes  in  a  heavily  shelled  road  with  so 
many  thousand  full  tins  of  bully-beef,  and  I  have 
also  known  so  many  hundred  pounds'  worth  of 
machine-gun  surreptitiously  thrown  away  to  be 
buried  under  the  Flanders  mud  to  save  the  trouble 
of  carrying  the  thing.  After  all,  it  is  some  miles 
down  from  the  line  along  the  duck-boards,  and  all 
the  time  the  shells  are  falling  and  men  are  dying  and 
being  mutilated  and  are  falling  off  into  the  foul  and 
filthy  mud  and  getting  drowned;  and  one  can  hardly 
blame  worn-out  men  too  severely  for  wishing  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  burden.  The  sergeant  would  be 
a  good  fellow,  and  wouldn't  look  into  accidents  too 
closely;  as  a  rifleman,  he  had  probably  dumped 
a  gun  or  two  himself.  And  behind  the  sergeant 
would  be  the  whole  weight  of  the  Army's  unofficial 
tradition  of  waste. 

It  was  a  tradition  strictly  unofficial,  of  course,  for 
officially  and  on  paper  we  were  the  sternest  of 
economists.  We  even  ran  Anti- Waste  Officers;  old 
battle-fields  were  plastered  with  neat  little  notices 
adjuring  the  passing  soldier,  out  presumably  on  a 
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promenade  of  pleasure,  to '  Pick  Up  That  Shell-Case.' 
It  would  all  make  admirable  material  for  speeches  in 
Parliament,  and  probably,  too,  the  notices  themselves 
would  cost  quite  a  bit  and  so  would  add  to  somebody's 
war  profits. 

Once,  too,  I  remember  a  battalion  parade  and  the 
colonel  himself  solemnly  dipping  his  gloved  hand 
into  the  official  swill-tub  with  something  of  the  air  of 
a  prize-winning  child  taking  a  chance  at  a  Sunday- 
school  treat;  as  we  watched  him  entranced,  his  prize 
came  up,  and  it  was  a  practicallynewand  rather  good- 
looking  kipper.  For  a  full  five  minutes  he  held  this 
object  at  an  obtrusive  arm's  length  while  he  ad- 
dressed the  battalion  on  the  subject  of  Wilful  Waste 
and  its  Woeful  Penalties;  his  address  at  an  end,  he 
tossed  hiskipper  back  into  its  native  element,  whence 
no  doubt  it  would  be  rescued  by  the  sergeant-major 
and  conveyed  to  some  neighbouring  camp  to  do  its 
duty  again  as  the  Awful  Warning  for  some  other 
battalion.  Most  assuredly  the  British  Army  was 
officially  Anti- Waste. 

In  practice,  however,  we  wasted  everywhere,  and 
sometimes,  indeed,  I  wondered  if  we  were  not 
actually  being  unofficially  encouraged  to  deliberate 
waste.  For  every  Army  overcoat,  for  instance,  that 
to  save  its  owner  the  trouble  of  sewing  on  a  button 
gets  worn  away  on  purpose  with  a  sharp  brick,  a  new 
overcoat  must  be  provided,  with  consequent  fresh 
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profit  for  the  Army  contractor ;  some  would  be 
honest  and  decent  Englishmen,  of  course,  but  then 
even  the  private  soldier  could  see  for  himself  that 
there  were  other  contractors  who  must  have  been 
deliberately  and  openly  fraudulent.  They  would 
bribe,  I  suppose,  some  swindling  inspector  to  pass  in 
their  tin  razors  and  the  like;  no  soldier  would  ever 
complain.  After  all,  the  things  were  only  meant  for 
inspections.  For  real  use  one  would  buy  another 
razor  from  an  Army  canteen  and  so  make  a  bit  more 
profit  for  some  firm. 

Millions  might  have  been  saved,  I  think,  if  any 
method  had  existed  of  the  Army  ever  owning  itself 
wrong,  and  in  this  connection  I  always  think  of  the 
curious  case  of  the  old  gentleman  and  his  beard,  and 
of  their  arrival  together  into  the  Army  that  I  was 
just  leaving.  That  was  in  the  June  of  191 8,  and 
was  at  a  depot  mainly  composed  of  crocks  like  my- 
self waiting  for  discharge  and  of  other  crocks  just 
called  up  under  the  last  conscription  age.  This 
particular  old  man  may  have  been  seventy,  and  had 
obviously  been  called  up  under  some  clerical  mistake 
of  an  age  misread  for  fifty;  but  then  there  was  no  way 
of  the  Army  admitting  so  simple  an  error  as  a 
clerk's  ordinary  mistake,  and  so  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  gaiety  about  the  getting  rid  of  the  aged 
warrior. 

In  the  first  place  he  was  commanded  by  the  ser- 
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geant-major  to  cut  off  his  beard,  and  point-blank 
refused;  it  was  no  use,  either,  talking  about  King's 
Regulations  and  Shooting  at  Dawn.  That  was  an 
old  gentleman  of  spirit,  and  he  knew  all  about  his 
rights  and  Parliament  and  John  Bull  and  so  forth. 
He  kept  his  long  white  beard,  and  over  his  khaki 
tunic  it  presented  something  of  the  appearance 
of  a  caricature  of  the  original  General  Booth.  This 
would  plainly  never  do  in  the  public  streets;  German 
spies  and  all  that!  And  our  recruit  was  therefore 
interviewed  by  the  Medical  Officer  and  was  directed 
to  consider  himself  sick  until  further  notice,  and 
meantime  to  confine  himself  to  the  decent  privacy  of 
the  camp.  Then  one  morning  the  veteran  appeared 
trembling  with  indignation.  The  colonel,  it 
seemed,  had  dared  to  offer  him  a  couple  of  pounds 
from  his  private  pocket  to  get  into  his  own  clothes 
again  and  clear  out;  the  resultant  papers  could,  of 
course,  have  been  squared.  And  was  he  going  to 
desert,  said  that  fine  old  gentleman,  and  indeed  he 
was  not!  His  King  and  Country  had  Called  him, 
and  he  had  Answered  the  Call;  and  now  he  was  not 
leaving  the  Army  without  a  pension.  Which,  of 
course,  he  had  eventually  to  have. 

All  Armies,  I  suppose,  will  be  much  of  a  much- 
ness; but  I  rather  fancy  that  our  British  Army  may 
have  dashed  it  even  more  splendidly  than  some  of  the 
others.    For  in  my  nearly  four  years  of  the  general 
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welter,  one  of  my  memories  that  somehow  struck  me 
as  funniest  was  of  the  two  Belgian  gendarmes  who 
used  to  inhabit  a  dug-out  near  Ypres.  It  was  a  very 
deep  dug-out  indeed,  and  in  fact  had  been  especially 
dug  for  them  by  the  British  Army;  also  those  were 
two  very  resplendent  gendarmes  with  little  short 
swords  and  blue  uniforms  and  plenty  of  silver  but- 
tons. They  lived  there  as,  so  to  speak,  trustees  for 
the  Belgian  Government,  and  every  time  that  our 
artillery  blew  up  anything  in  Belgian  territory  but  on 
the  German  side  of  the  line,  then  those  gendarmes 
would  jot  the  point  down  in  a  note-book  for  future 
adjustment.  It  wasn't  at  all  a  bad  job,  so  one  of 
them  told  me  years  later.  He  was  enjoying,  and, 
indeed,  when  I  met  him  in  a  Belgian  cafe,  was  very 
thoroughly  enjoying,  a  pension  from  the  British 
Government.  But  of  course  it  had  been  very 
responsible  work,  he  said,  and  they  had  had  to  be 
extremely  particular  about  getting  every  item 
properly  down  in  their  note-books.  Those  Belgian 
notes,  by  the  way,  differed  from  ours  in  never  getting 
lost. 

After  the  War,  and  when  I  was  a  civilian  tax-payer 
again  myself,  it  all  struck  me  as  having  been  perhaps 
a  little  hard  on  the  people  at  home,  rationed  to 
every  loaf  and  to  every  lump  of  sugar  and  urged 
daily  to  save  more  and  still  more.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  "  Silver  Bullets  "  made  a  magnificent 
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phrase,  and  if  a  town  collected  so  many  thousands  of 
pounds  of  War  Savings,  then  as  a  signal  honour  it 
might  be  presented  with  an  old  gun  or  an  obsolete 
tank.  After  a  few  years  most  towns  were  certainly 
asking  to  have  their  tanks  taken  away  again  as 
nuisances,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  ex-servicemen 
themselves  rolled  the  trophies  into  some  handy  river. 
But  that  came  afterwards,  and  during  the  War  itself 
the  bulk  of  the  ordinary  people  at  home  were  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  support  their  Army  with  every 
penny  possible. 

It  seems  a  bit  of  a  pity  where  the  common  people 
were  saving  pennies,  and  where  there  were  babies 
not  getting  enough  milk  and  old  women  dying  of 
practical  starvation,  that  the  Army  itself  should  have 
thrown  the  money  away  by  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
pounds. 


THE   WARTIME  ATLAS 
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WITH  all  the  absurdities  and  shortcomings  of 
the  Army  System  and  with  all  the  blunderings 
and  criminal  carelessnesses  of  the  great  people 
responsible  for  the  machine,  even  the  common 
soldier  could  not  fairly  fail  to  mark  the  wonders  of 
the  Army  personnel.  There  were  positive  miracles 
of  keenest  efficiency,  all  the  more  miraculous  for 
being  performed  in  spite  of  the  system  behind  them. 
Our  own  colonel,  for  instance,  the  officer  command- 
ing a  very  ordinary  London  Territorial  Battalion  of 
amateur  War-time  soldiers,  was  himself  an  amateur 
soldier;  he  was  an  elderly  man,  and  he  never  made 
his  age  an  excuse  for  taking  advantage  of  the  slightest 
physical  comfort  to  which  his  rank  might  have  fairly 
entitled  him.  I  believe  that  he  was  a  wealthy  man, 
and  he  must  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  from 
his  private  pocket  in  the  endeavour  to  buy  things 
which  we  ought  to  have  had  and  of  which  the  military 
machine  had  left  us  short.  The  time,  for  instance, 
that  the  professional  War  Office  somehow  left  us  for 
a  fortnight  without  any  boots,  that  amateur  colonel 
of  ours  was  trying  to  buy  us  boots;  with  all  the 
regulations,  orderly-room  clerks  will  talk  and 
urgent  and  confidential  telegrams  will  get  repeated. 
For  myself,  I  only  actually  spoke  to  our  colonel 
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once;  even  then  we  had  not  much  of  a  conversation, 
and  in  fact  he  merely  said  that  he  "  Confirmed  the 
Sentence."    But  now,  years  after  the  business,  I 
know  that  I  had  not  only  an  absolute  respect  for  him 
but  also  an  absolute  affection ;  further,  I  am  convinced 
that  every  man  of  the  battalion  felt  more  or  less  the 
same.     At  the  time,  most  of  us  would  have  said  that 
we  hated  him  and  his  almost  pathetic  anxiety  to 
enforce  an  efficiency  that  was  really  impracticable. 
No  absolute  efficiency  can  have  been  generally  pos- 
sible under  a  War  Office  code  such  as  our  own,  but 
our  colonel's  command,  in  spite  of  officers  and  men 
far  less  eager  than  himself,  in  spite  of  the  handicap 
of  ridiculous  and  obsolete  rules,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, was  really  kept  as  efficient  as  any  man  could 
possibly  keep  it.    Wc  said  that  we  hated  the 
business,  but  really  we  rather  liked  it.    After  all, 
one  would  prefer  one's  side  to  win;  I  think  that  was 
our  feeling.    One  might  regard  the  Army  System 
rather  in  the  light  of  a  semi-imbecile  child  somehow 
placed  in  possession  of  powers  of  life  and  death,  and 
unfortunately  given  control  as  well  of  the  National 
Exchequer;  but  most  of  us  grew,  sooner  or  later, 
rather  to  like  the  Army  itself.    It  is  not  such  a  bad 
life  in  a  War-time  Army,  once  you  have  the  thing 
well  under  control  and  can  see  it  in  its  proper 
perspective. 

I  made  my  own  bad  mistakes,  I  know;  I  would 
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like  my  son  in  his  Next  War  to  avoid  my  errors. 
My  worst,  as  I  know  now,  was  to  try  to  mix  up  my 
Family  Life  and  my  Army  Life;  they  do  not  mix,  but 
tens  of  thousands  of  us  tried  to  mix  them,  and  for 
years  every  English  camp  and  every  town  and 
village  in  England  where  troops  were  billeted  was 
crowded  round  by  the  wives  and  womenfolk  of 
officers  and  men  who  could  afford  it.  The  business 
took  some  affording,  too;  plenty  of  the  country 
people  were  decent  enough,  but  plenty  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  easy  money.  So  you  got 
cottages  on  Salisbury  Plain  or  in  Suffolk  where  the 
total  normal  weekly  rent  might  be,  perhaps,  seven- 
and-sixpence  a  week,  and  then  rooms  let  out  at  two 
guineas;  and  alv/ays  with  a  long  waiting  list  of 
desperate  wives  waiting  to  take  them.  There  were 
accidents  and  immoralities  of  course,  I  suppose,  but 
I  think  that  they  would  be  very  few  indeed.  The 
vast  bulk  of  those  women  were  lawful  wives  anxious 
to  be  near  their  men  to  the  very  last  minute,  and  if 
the  man  happened  to  have  any  scrap  of  private 
money,  then  he  would  bleed  himself  white  to  let  his 
wife  come.    It  was  a  mistake. 

If  you  were  prepared  to  pay  the  money  price,  then 
the  thing  itself  was  fairly  easy,  and  I  myself  for 
months  and  months  slept  out,  sometimes  by  permit 
and  sometimes  purely  unofficially.  It  was  not  too 
difficult  with  a  little  intelligence  and  with  a  few 
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friends  to  square  the  roll-call  and  beat  the  rules;  the 
trouble  is  that  when  you  have  arranged  it  all,  it  is 
not  worth  the  real  price  that  you  will  have  to  pay. 
There  are  your  affections,  and  I  remember  the 
ghastly  night  of  final  farewell,  and  twenty  years  later 
I  still  wish  that  I  did  not  remember  it.  There  is 
your  general  fretfulness  all  the  time;  Daddy  promises 
faithfully  to  meet  the  children  off  the  train  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  and  when  Saturday  comes  Daddy  is 
on  fatigue  with  the  Company  Swill-tub.  It  may 
be  awkward,  too,  for  your  Wife,  for  under  the 
British  Army  system  it  will  only  be  the  worst  and 
cheapest  coffee-houses  and  taverns  that  she  will  be 
able  to  visit  in  your  company;  in  every  town  and 
village  where  the  Army  goes  all  the  decent  hotels  and 
cafes  will  immediately  be  reserved  For  Officers  Only 
and  will  be  marked  as  Out  of  Bounds  for  Other 
Ranks.  It  is  probable  that  the  system  has  its 
advantages  of  discipline;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
the  system  that  prevails  with  the  French  Army,  with 
the  American  Army,  or  with  the  Australians  or 
Canadians  or  other  Dominion  troops  of  our  own 
forces.  It  is  a  little  matter  that  is  worth  the  recruit's 
remembering  for  the  Next  War.  On  the  whole,  his 
military  duties  and  his  family  simply  will  not  mix. 

It  took  me  the  best  part  of  two  years  thoroughly 
to  realise  that  point,  but  once  I  had  realised  it  I 
made  the  break  complete.    I  myself  never  took  any 
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home  leave  from  France,  and  there  were  hundreds  of 
men  like  myself.  I  did  not  want  that  ghastliness 
again,  and  if  I  had  once  gone  home,  I  was  not  at  all 
too  certain  of  myself.  On  the  same  principle,  I 
would  write  home  as  briefly  and  generally  as  I  could, 
and  I  would  never  want  to  see  any  parcels  from  home. 
After  all,  a  Trappist  Monk  would  probably  find 
himself  gravely  disturbed  by  having  to  spend  an 
occasional  week-end  in  Monte  Carlo!  Here  is  the 
War,  and  let  us  make  the  best  of  the  infernal  thing; 
and  there  is  Home,  and  all  that  it  stands  for,  in 
another  world  altogether.  Let  us  keep  the  two 
worlds  as  far  apart  as  possible.  It  may  be  a  selfish 
philosophy,  but  it  is  the  philosophy  that  I  urge  my 
son  and  every  other  young  man  to  adopt  in  the  Next 
War.  For  Wars,  after  all,  are  themselves  rather 
selfish  things. 

One  had  better,  too,  take  up  the  same  philosophy 
in  picking  one's  friends.  The  early  instinct,  of 
course,  is  for  men  of  the  same  standard  of  civilian 
speech  and  education  rather  to  keep  together;  but  it 
is  an  instinct  that  had  better  be  eliminated  as  soon 
as  convenient.  Neither  accent  nor  education  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  private  soldier.  A  very  few 
hours  after  you  once  get  on  that  khaki,  there  are 
other  qualities  altogether  that  will  come  to  the  top. 
I  remember  that  very  point  in,  so  to  speak,  the  con- 
verse; because  within  days  of  getting  my  "ticket" 
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and  finding  myself  in  a  Pensions  War  Hospital,  I 
was  wanting  my  privacy.  The  men  with  whom  for 
nearly  four  years  I  had  been  living  happily  had  sud- 
denly become  incompatible,  and  I  objected  to  talk, 
to  table  manners,  and  to  nearly  everything  else.  In 
uniform  we  had  all  been  brothers,  but  once  we 
ceased  to  be  soldiers  and  reverted  to  our  civil  clothes, 
the  old  distinctions  came  out  as  strong  as  ever.  In 
the  Army,  manners  had  not  mattered;  one  of  my 
very  best  friends,  in  fact,  had  been  in  the  Hackney 
Ghurkas,  the  Tenth  Londons,  and  so  called  from 
their  ferocity  at  once  in  battle  and  at  the  table;  but 
out  of  the  Army  and  out  of  uniform  it  was  different. 

In  the  Army  you  will  miss  a  lot,  too,  by  making 
friends  only  with  your  own  civilian  class;  if  you  are  a 
clerk,  then  it  is  better  to  pick  as  a  friend  a  dustman 
or  somebody,  and  your  sort  of  wits  and  his  sort  of 
wits  put  together  may  yet  raise  you  to  the  proud 
position  of  being  the  best  pair  of  thieves  in  the  bat- 
talion. I  knew  a  good  many  such  hopeful  comrade- 
ships of  the  Great  War. 

That  mixing,  I  think,  was  one  of  the  few  success- 
ful things  that  the  War  Office  ever  managed,  and 
then  it  managed  it  by  accident.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  War  the  authorities  were  raising  class  bat- 
talions, and  there  were  official  promises  that  groups 
of  more  or  less  socially  similar  men  should  be  kept 
together.   Actually  the  thing  was  not  possible,  and 
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the  promises,  like  all  the  other  promises,  were  broken; 
once  the  casualties  began,  the  gaps  had  to  be  filled 
up  from  anywhere.  So  we  ourselves  started  as  a 
battalion  of  London  clerks  and  shopmen,  but  before 
we  finished  we  were  mixed  with  Cornish  labourers 
and  Liverpool  dockies  and  Durham  miners;  and  so 
it  was  with  every  other  battalion.  I  knew  a  man 
who  towards  the  end  of  the  War  had  somehow 
manoeuvred  himself  into  an  orderly-room  clerkship 
down  in  a  London  recruiting  depot;  and  one  day 
while  casually  talking  to  the  policeman  at  the  gate 
he  saw  approaching  what  must  have  been  about 
England's  very  last  conscript  draft  of  all.  They 
had  all  been  raked  in  by  the  police,  the  sweepings  of 
the  conscription  dodgers,  the  night-club  chuckers- 
out,  and  the  gentlemen  who  lived  upon  the  earnings 
of  their  lady  friends.  The  policeman  professionally 
knew  some  of  the  faces,  and  what,  he  asked,  was 
going  to  be  done  with  that  lot  }  And  these,  the 
soldier-clerk  said  after  a  glance  at  his  books,  these 
happened  to  be  the  Sportsmen's  Battalion.  I  hope 
that  my  son  may  have  sufficient  education  to  become 
an  officer  if  he  wishes  to;  but  if  he  decides  upon 
stopping  in  the  ranks,  then  he  must  take  the  ranks 
as  they  come,  and  he  will  be  wise  to  attempt  no 
picking  and  choosing. 

There  were  curiosities  of  education,  I  remember, 
even  amongst  private  soldiers,  and  one  little  oddity 
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that  struck  me  was  on  the  point  of  foreign  languages. 
Out  of  roughly  nearly  a  thousand  men  we  might  have 
had  perhaps  a  dozen  who  by  some  accident  of  civil 
employment  could  speak  real  French;  and  then  we 
might  have  had  another  fifty  or  so  men  of  middle- 
class  education  who  would  once  have  learned  French 
at  school.  The  remaining  nine  hundred  men  would 
know  no  French  at  all.  But  in  France  those  would 
be  the  men  who  would  be  talking  French  first,  and 
their  Army  French  would  be  coming  out  fluently 
long  before  our  careful  School  French;  it  may  be 
that  they  had  not  the  same  self-conscious  fear  of 
grammar  and  accent.  I  know  that  afterwards  and 
back  in  London  I  was  once  introduced  to  an  elderly 
and  very  charming  French  lady,  and  of  course,  so 
she  said,  I  spoke  French.  And  all  that  for  the  life 
of  me  I  could  think  of  was  "  Promenade  ce  soir, 
mam'selle,"  which  of  course  is  not  correct  to  an 
elderly  lady.    It  should  be  "  Promenez  "! 

They  had  even  tried  to  teach  us  French  back  in 
London  and  at  the  very  beginning  of  everything, 
and  there  had  been  enthusiastic  ladies  who  sat  in 
Y.M.C.A.s  and  such  places  and  held  voluntary 
classes  for  enthusiastic  privates  anxious  for  a  seat  to 
sit  down  on.  There  was  even  one  class,  I  remember, 
for  German;  that  was  in  the  December  of  19 14,  and 
by  about  the  April  of  19 15  we  should,  of  course,  be 
wanting  our  German  in  Berlin  1    But  mostly  it  was 
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French,  the  language  of  our  Gallant  Allies,  and  I  can 
still  remember  the  face  of  one  lady  on  accidentally 
discovering  that  her  most  regular  and  enthusiastic 
pupil  had  been  at  the  reception  desk  of  a  Monte 
Carlo  cosmopolitan  hotel;  she  did  not,  he  explained 
in  the  frank  intimacy  of  the  barrack-room,  know  much 
about  French,  but  he  had  hopes  of  the  lady  1  I  even 
learned  a  little  French  myself,  and  later  tried  to 
teach  bits  of  it  to  an  Army  friend  who  had  learned 
none  at  all.  I  don't  know  that  it  ever  helped  him 
much;  "  Quelque  oiseau,"  he  would  say  on  approach- 
ing a  lady,  and  then  a  minute  later  would  come  his 
sad  "  Rien  faisant."  He  could  get,  he  said,  very 
much  better  results  by  not  knowing  French. 

I  don't  know  that  there  really  was  much  of  that  ; 
most  certainly  I  myself  never  saw  one-hundredth 
part  of  the  goings-on  of  which  I  have  since  read  in 
the  War  Books.  There  may,  of  course,  have  been 
another  War  of  which  I  knew  nothing,  and  possibly 
things  may  have  been  different  in  the  big  French 
towns  at  the  back  and  in  the  Base  camps.  Ours  was 
a  very  ordinary  rifle  battalion,  but  it  was  supposed  to 
fight;  we  would  do  so  many  days  actually  in  the  Line 
and  then  so  many  days  just  behind  the  Line.  And 
when  every  now  and  then  they  brought  us  out  to  a 
Back  Area,  the  biggest  place  that  we  should  ever  see 
would  be  a  miserable  French  village  nearly  deserted 
by  all  its  people;  there  would  be  just  a  few  of  them 
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left,  and  they  would  be  living  in  wrecked  cottages 
and  in  cellars  and  would  be  taking  the  discomfort 
and  the  bit  of  risk  for  the  sake  of  the  profits  to  be  had 
out  of  selling  us  bad  beer,  and  supplying  eggs-and- 
chips  meals  stolen  from  our  own  canteens  and  sold 
at  about  500  per  cent,  over  normal  prices.  Certainly 
there  would  be  vice  of  a  sort  to  be  had  if  you  liked  to 
make  unsavoury  explorations  round  the  back-yard 
of  some  ruined  cottage,  but  it  would  not  be  vice  in 
any  very  appetising  form ;  to  the  best  of  my  personal 
knowledge  next  to  nobody  fell  for  it,  and  any  man 
who  did  go  round  back-yards  was  rather  looked 
down  upon.  Most  assuredly  I  myself  scarcely  saw 
any  of  the  daintily  dangerous  flirtations  of  the  films. 

It  had  been  very  nearly  the  same  thing  even  back 
in  England,  and  I  should  say  myself  that  most  of  the 
War  Babies  business  was  the  sheer  prurient  imagina- 
tion of  unpleasant-minded  old  women.  There  are 
people  who  first  worry  you  to  join  an  Army  and  save 
them  from  rape,  and  who  then  when  you  have  saved 
them  will  indignantly  call  you  a  low-minded  black- 
guard; and  of  course  the  War  did  undoubtedly  come 
as  a  positive  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  the  sort  of  people 
who  enjoy  running  societies  and  minding  their 
neighbours'  business.  Parsons  preached  sermons 
about  us,  and  old  ladies  got  up  leagues  to  urge 
mothers  to  keep  their  daughters  away  from  the 
dangerous  vicinity  of  our  camps;  somewhere  were 
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supposed  to  be  millions  of  War  Babies,  unhappy- 
children  of  shame.  I  myself  served  as  a  Tommy  in 
three  English  counties,  and  I  have  lived  in  billets  in 
a  biggish  town,  in  a  camp  very  near  a  biggish  town, 
and  in  several  camps  away  from  towns  but  near  vil- 
lages; and  I  say  that  I  saw  and  heard  next  to  nothing 
of  any  such  wholesale  seductions.    It  would  not, 


MINDING  THEIR  NEIGHBOURS'  BUSINESS 


either,  be  my  own  age  or  married  condition  that  kept 
me  from  knowledge;  after  all,  one  spent  one's  life 
in  closest  contact  with  about  fifty  other  men  where 
every  whisper  was  a  shout  and  where  secrets  were 
impossible.  There  would  be  a  few  accidents,  of 
course,  but  not  too  many.  It  may  be  a  brutal  and 
ungentlemanly  thing  to  say  to  English  ladies  who 
have  been  saved  from  invasion  and  rape  and  who  are 
busy  founding  Morality  Leagues;  but  in  the  Army 
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one  is  physically  very  tired.  Half  the  time  most  of 
us  would  rather  have  had  a  nice  cup  of  tea. 

The  United  States  Army,  I  understand,  was  still 
more  regulated,  and  in  fact  it  has  been  estimated  by 
mathematicians  that  to  every  American  soldier  ever 
put  in  the  actual  fighting  line,  there  were  on  the 
average  two  and  a  half  Purity  Leagues  safeguarding 
his  morals.  (It  is  probably  this  fact  that  largely 
accounts  for  the  remarkable  conduct  of  the  American 
soldier  as  we  see  it  on  his  War  Films.)  We  British 
may  certainly  have  had  no  figures  quite  so  fine,  but 
we  had  our  watch-dogs,  and  back  in  London  we  had 
guilds,  bishops,  all  sorts  of  people  all  busy  holding 
committees  for  directing  us  along  the  strait  and 
narrow  path.  From  famous  Statesmen's  wives  to 
Mr.  Horatio  Bottomley  everybody  who  was  anybody 
at  all  had  their  opinions  as  to  what  the  soldier  ought 
to  be  made  to  do  with  his  spare  time. 

I  do  not  know  that  all  the  careful  instructions  of 
the  Home  Front  invariably  acted,  and  once  in 
France  I  saw  about  three  hundred  men  virtually 
officially  shepherded  to  a  Red  Light  establishment. 
The  thing  was  forbidden  by  Regulation,  but  that 
Regulation,  like  nearly  all  the  others  in  the  Army, 
got  occasionally  defeated.  It  was  after  a  pretty  bad 
smash  in  the  Line,  when  half  the  battalion  must  have 
come  to  grief;  then  the  senior  officers  would  have 
cleared  out  to  report  to  Headquarters  or  somewhere, 
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and  the  command  of  the  men  that  were  left  devolved 
temporarily  upon  quite  a  junior  officer.  He'd  be  a 
good  fellow  in  his  way,  and  I  suppose  that  he  thought 
that  he  was  doing  the  proper  and  rather  sporting 
thing;  but  he  got  hold  of  a  lot  of  lorries  and  had  us 
driven  as  a  kind  of  treat  to  the  nearest  town.  And 
the  lorries  drew  up  just  outside  the  leading  Gay 
House,  and  in  fact  we  were  all  to  go  inside  and  enjoy 
ourselves.  And  to  the  very  best  of  my  belief,  not 
one  single  man  that  day  did  go  inside.  We  were  not 
too  nice  and  too  virtuous,  and  many  of  the  worst 
characters  got  too  much  to  drink  that  day;  I  did 
myself.  But  we  would  not  be  dictated  to  as  to  our 
virtues  or  vices,  and  we  would  not  be  driven  to  a 
Gay  House. 

I  think  that  our  authorities  would  have  done 
better  to  have  let  us  alone  in  those  matters,  both  for 
good  and  for  bad.  The  bulk  of  that  British  Army 
that  I  saw  was  made  up  of  extraordinarily  decent 
men.  But  they  were  decent  because  they  were  built 
that  way,  and  not  because  any  great  Ladies'  Morals 
Committee  back  in  London  was  trying  to  drive 
them  into  decency.  It  is  rather  silly  for  the  people 
who  do  not  do  the  fighting  to  try  to  drive  at  all. 
They  know  nothing  of  their  subject,  or  they  would 
not  try  to  import  a  compulsory  decency  into  the 
middle  of  a  War.  For  War  itself  is  an  indecent 
condition,  and  you  cannot  make  it  better  by  sprink- 
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ling  it  either  with  rose  water  or  Condy's  Fluid  or  by 
passing  pretty  little  resolutions  about  its  conduct. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  people  who  advised, 
there  were  the  people  who  did  things,  and  I  suppose 
that  never  in  history  can  there  have  been  an  Army  so 
generously  treated  as  ours  in  England.  It  was  not 
the  same  everywhere,  that  I  do  know;  when  we  got 
to  France,  for  instance,  we  noticed  the  instant  differ- 
ence. In  a  country,  of  course,  where  every  man  has 
got  to  serve  there  is  no  more  heroism  in  soldiering 
than  in  paying  the  water-rate;  and  why  hero-worship 
these  foreigners  with  their  absurdly  costly  equip- 
ment and  their  ridiculously  high  rates  of  pay !  That, 
I  think,  was  something  like  the  French  idea,  once 
past  the  very  beginning  of  the  War;  fresh  from 
England  and  cheering  crowds,  we  noticed  it.  It 
happened,  too,  I  believe,  in  India;  for,  of  course, 
there  were  recruits  of  my  sort  of  status  and  date  who 
by  physical  disability  or  other  accident  found  them- 
selves drafted  to  India  for  garrison  duties  instead 
of  going  to  France.  You'd  meet  some  of  them  after- 
wards and  you  would  compare  notes  of  your  respec- 
tive wars.  Those  men  mostly  had  the  same  story. 
They  had  expected  a  Kipling's  India,  with  the  white 
soldier  almost  master  of  all  he  surveyed  and  with 
admiring  natives  virtually  worshipping  his  boots; 
and  they  had  spent  their  years  mostly  confined  to 
barracks,  where  the  worshipping  native  could  not 
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get  at  them  and  cut  their  throats.  They  also  had 
noticed  the  white  civiHan  population;  because  the 
white  ladies  and  gentlemen  had  just  regarded  them 
as  professional  soldiers,  and  had  left  them  severely 
and  apparently  rather  contemptuously  alone.  The 
London  amateurs,  fresh  from  their  bit  of  war-time 
admiration  and  hero-worship,  had  not  much  liked 
India. 

They  would  not  like  it.  Things  must  have  come 
as  rather  a  shock  to  them  after  the  England  of  the 
earliest  days.  We  had  been  the  heroes  then,  and  we 
rode  free  on  the  London  buses,  and  either  free  or 
half-price  on  the  District  Railway  and  the  Tubes;  we 
abused  our  privileges,  of  course,  and  later  on  with 
half  the  population  in  khaki  we  lost  them.  After 
the  first  year  or  so  I  am  not  sure  that  the  railways 
were  too  good  to  us;  it  might  have  been  an  isolated 
accident,  but  I  remember  a  boat-load  of  men  bound 
for  Ireland  with  Army  vouchers,  and  first  at  Holy- 
head we  were  herded  on  to  a  particular  boat,  and 
then  the  railway  people  said  that  our  vouchers  were 
not  good  for  that  boat  and  every  soldier  would  have 
to  find  an  extra  half-crown.  I  can  still  see  the  col- 
lector's unhappy  face  as  he  struggled  in  the  dock 
where  an  indignant  Guardsman  had  thrown  him. 
It  was  unlucky  for  the  collector,  who  would  be  an 
elderly  and  probably  unfit  man;  and  very  likely  the 
shock  may  have  killed  him.    It  would  probably  all 
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be  a  mistake  of  local  administration,  and  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  imagine  that  the  great  people  at 
Euston  were  knowing  about  that  extra  half-crown. 
The  railway  companies  were  officially  extraordinarily 
generous,  but  then  they  could  not  in  a  War  supervise 
everything  and  everybody,  and  so  there  were  unfor- 
tunate accidents.  There  is  a  story  in  one  of  the 
official  books  of  a  War-time  and  War-pay  munition 
worker  drawing  a  free  pass  from  London  to  Bristol, 
and  then  getting  it  routed  via  Glasgow;  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  picture  I  have  myself  known  soldiers 
in  khaki  even  paying  their  own  fares  being  relegated 
to  the  slowest  trains  and  put  in  the  worst  carriages. 
Things  like  that,  you  know,  Must  Be  to  make  a 
Politicians'  Glorious  Victory. 

But  all  that  came  afterwards,  and  certainly  at  first 
it  was  fine,  with  a  whole  nation  falling  over  itself  to 
do  its  best  for  its  Army.  In  every  little  town  where 
Tommy  went  it  was  the  same,  and  hospitality  was 
thrown  wide-open  from  concerts  and  entertainments 
to  private  bath-rooms  and  would  you,  please,  bring 
your  own  Army  towels  Once  in  Ipswich  I 
remember  being  for  a  whole  week  on  the  same 
guard ;  it  was  not  much  of  a  guard,  and  in  fact  nobody 
knew  quite  what  we  were  guarding.  But  it  was  a 
very  friendly  guard,  and  every  night  as  the  public- 
houses  closed  the  same  old  lady  would  come  stag- 
gering along  with  her  big  basket  and  her  best  com- 
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pliments.  She  was  not  a  particularly  sober  old  lady, 
and  her  basket  always  contained  the  same  offering 
of  three  bottles  of  beer  ;  she  was  almost  ashamed  to 
offer  it,  she  said,  to  about  six  men,  but  it  was  all  that 
she  could  afford  and  perhaps  we  would  excuse  her. 
We,  I  know,  were  almost  ashamed  to  take  the  beer, 
but  we  did  excuse  her 
and  we  did  take  it. 
Her  feelings  would 
have  been  very  much 
hurt  if  we  had  refused ; 
her  son,  she  said,  was 
in  France,  and  she 
hoped  that  somebody 
was  taking  him  beer. 
I  doubted  it.  And 
once  in  Sussex  I 
remember  another  old 
lady  rushing  out  from 

her  cottage  into  the  middle  of  the  road  and  excitedly 
hailing  our  colonel  and  passing  him  a  two-pound  pot 
of  her  best  home-made  jam.  Two  pounds,  of  course, 
would  not  go  too  far  amongst  about  a  thousand  men, 
and  actually  I  do  not  know  what  eventually  hap- 
pened to  that  jam.  But  I  do  know  that  the  colonel 
solemnly  saluted  the  lady  and  accepted  the  offering, 
which  was  put  on  a  waggon  and  never  seen  again. 
He  was  certainly  indecently  anxious  to  be  a  soldier, 
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but  our  colonel  never  seemed  able  to  forget  to  be  a 
gentleman  as  well. 

There  were  our  canteens,  with  thousands  of 
pounds  of  voluntary  contribution  and  labour,  and 
with  ladies  almost  fighting  for  the  privilege  of  wait- 
ing upon  us  and  of  washing  up  the  filthy  dishes  for 
nothing;  and  in  that  particular  connection  I  shall 
always  remember  with  singular  gratitude  the  can- 
teens of  the  Salvation  Army.  Though,  of  course,  it 
would  be  more  or  less  the  same  with  every  other 
body  and  association.  It  was  a  whole  country  doing 
its  best  for  the  soldier.  Where  it  came  to  official- 
dom, 1  am  not  so  sure  of  the  success.  So  there  were 
our  camp  cinemas  both  in  England  and  France,  and 
just  so  long  as  they  stuck  to  their  real  job  of  amusing 
us  they  were  excellent.  But  then  the  authorities 
could  not  always  resist  the  temptation  of  using  our 
films  for  propaganda,  and  I  remember  the  howl  of 
laughter  at  one  film  of  the  King.  It  showed  His 
Majesty  in  what  quite  a  lot  of  men  recognised  as  the 
practice  trenches  at  Le  Havre,  and  why  should  he 
not  have  been  there  }  But  then  the  clever  people  at 
the  War  OfSce  had  not  been  able  to  let  well  alone 
and  had  felt  themselves  bound  to  imply  a  lie;  and 
so  we  got  a  title  of  "  Our  King  Shares  the  Hardships 
of  His  Gallant  Lads  in  the  Line,"  and  the  Gallant 
Lads  roared  with  laughter.  Nobody  expects  our 
King  to  go  into  the  fighting  line,  and  nobody  wishes 
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him  to  go;  actually  old  King  Peter  of  Serbia  was  the 
only  monarch  who  did  any  real  physical  fighting, 
but  Serbia  is  not  Great  Britain.  It  would  not  be  our 
King's  fault,  but  the  fault  of  foolish  people  in  the 
safe  job  of  some  Whitehall  office;  but  that  sort  of 
thing  seemed  to  degrade  and  cheapen  the  Crown. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  Home  Front  psychology 
was  too  good  in  such  matters.  We  had  Mr.  Bot- 
tomley,  you  know,  being  Gallant  in  the  Front  Line ;  he 
told  the  world,  I  remember,  how  he  too  had  cooked 
his  modest  steak  in  the  Bloody  Trenches  like  all  the 
other  brave  lads.  Interested  enquiries  as  to  the 
part  of  the  Line  from  men  under  the  impression  that 
the  faintest  smoke  in  the  trenches  would  be  ludic- 
rously impossible,  merely  produced  an  answer  that 
the  Official  Secrets  Act  forbade  further  information; 
it  was  a  pity.  Now  it  is  probable  that  I  was  like 
many  other  ordinary  and  non-investing  English- 
men in  having  something  of  a  sentimental  feeling  for 
Mr.  Bottomley  and  his  powers  of  getting  away  with 
things ;  I  do  not  know,  however,  that  my  admiration 
was  sufficiently  strong  as  to  lead  me  to  wish  to 
go  and  die  in  the  trenches  for  Mr.  Bottomley.  But 
we  had  to  have  our  placards  all  about  "  What  Haig 
Told  Mr.  Bottomley,"  and  "  What  Mr.  Bottomley 
Told  Haig." 

Long  after  the  War  1  found  a  most  interesting 
book  by  an  American  "  Publicity  Expert,"  and  it 
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seemed  that  he,  too,  had  been  given  most  private 
and  confidential  information  "  by  Haig."  I  don't 
know  that  I  quite  liked  it.  That,  after  all,  was  a 
War  in  which  men  were  dying  and  getting  horribly 
mutilated,  and  it  seemed  a  little  unfair  for  the  glory 
to  be  captured  by  any  American  "  Publicity  Ex- 
pert." There  was  quite  a  lot  of  that  sort  of  thing  in 
our  War  for  Britain. 

There  were  even  publicities  and  politics  and 
frictions,  I  believe,  about  our  official  entertainments. 
Though  certainly  I  myself  never  saw  any  of  the  big 
concert  parties  that  they  used  to  have  in  France; 
they  would  probably  keep  them  for  the  back  areas 
and  base  camps.  Out  at  the  Front  all  that  we  had 
was  our  own  Regimental  Concert  Party  with  no 
publicity  agents  or  politics  and  with  good,  clean  fun. 
In  fact,  we  could  hardly  have  done  with  much  pub- 
licity, not  with  all  the  ladies'  parts  being  taken  by 
Tommies  with  rather  broad  views  about  ladies' 
behaviour  and  ladies'  underclothes.  I  remember, 
for  example,  our  leading  souhrette,  in  private  life  a 
cook's  mate  and  an  infernally  bad  one  at  that;  and 
every  time  that  our  souhrette  turned  round  on  the 
little  stage,  you  were  certain  that  something  was 
wrong  somewhere. 

"  Ars  longa,  vita  brevis  "  may  be  all  right  as  a 
motto;  but  you  can  overdo  some  things  and  underdo 
others,  even  if  Life  is  Short  in  an  Army. 
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THAT'S  another  thing,  the  Short  Life  business, 
and  naturally  I  would  very  much  like  to  be  able 
to  advise  my  son  how  best  to  avoid  being  frightened 
in  the  Next  War.  Except  that  there  is  no  way,  and 
my  only  possible  suggestion  is  that  he  should  take 
care  to  be  a  front-line  private  in  an  ordinary  fighting 
regiment.  He  will,  of  course,  be  horribly  afraid 
that  way,  but  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  the  best  for 
him.  The  man  who  dodged  the  Army  was  per- 
petually afraid  of  somehow  being  raked  in  at  last, 
and  the  man  who  was  pushed  into  the  Army  but 
who  wangled  himself  into  some  job  at  the  back,  lived 
in  an  incessant  fear  of  losing  his  job  and  of  being  sent 
up  to  the  Front.  The  man  who  was  at  the  Front 
already  had  got  no  further  to  be  pushed;  there  he 
was,  nothing  worse  could  happen  to  him,  and  he 
might  as  well  settle  down  and  make  the  best  of  it. 

It  wasn't  such  a  dreadfully  bad  best,  after  all.  We 
would  have  so  many  days  in  the  actual  Line;  the 
period  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
time  of  year,  the  weather,  lots  of  things.  The  long- 
est time  that  I  myself  was  ever  in  the  Line  was  eight 
days  and  the  shortest  was  forty-eight  hours.  When 
you  had  done  it,  those  of  you  that  were  left  would  be 
brought  back  a  couple  of  miles  or  so  into  Support; 
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and  there  for  a  few  days  you  would  loaf  about,  with 
perhaps  one  inspection  a  day  and  otherwise  nothing 
particular  to  do  but  smoke  and  sleep  and  play  cards. 
Then  you  would  get  the  L-ine  again,  and  when  you 
had  done  the  process  two  or  three  times  over,  they 
would  take  you  miles  back  to  Reserve  for  what  they 
called  "  Rest  "  and  we  did  not.  They  would  drill 
us  and  re-uniform  us  and  draft  on  to  us  fresh  lots 
out  from  England  to  fill  up  the  gaps.  There  will 
be  some  gaps,  too,  in  a  war.  I  suppose  that  a 
twelve-battalion  division  with  its  artillery  and  its 
transport  and  its  balloons  and  everything  else  may 
have  run  to  something  like  sixteen  thousand  men  in 
all,  and  on  the  very  few  occasions  that  the  ordinary 
private  soldier  would  see  the  whole  lot  together  it 
would  look  an  army  so  vast  and  impregnable  that  it 
would  seem  that  nothing  in  the  world  could  ever 
happen  to  it.  Only  things  did  happen  to  it,  and 
once  in  France  you  could  see  your  own  battalion 
around  you  simply  melting  away  like  snow;  there 
would  be  sicknesses  and  epidemics  and  all  sorts  of 
accidents,  and  men  would  vanish  into  ambulances 
and  you  would  never  see  them  again.  That  would 
be  entirely  independent  of  the  real  casualties  and  of 
wounds  and  deaths.  We  were  half  our  time  filling 
up  gaps;  three-quarters  of  your  War  Service  was 
spent  well  away  from  any  War  line. 

When  you  were  there  you  were  afraid,  horribly 
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and  dreadfullyafraid,  and  that  was  all  that  there  was  to 
it.  We  were  all,  I  think,  exactly  the  same.  Years 
afterwards  I  met  a  man  who  had  done  one  of  the 
famous  Brave  Things  of  the  whole  War,  and  he  said 
that  he  had  been  frightened,  that  he  had  been 
exceptionally  frightened  at  the  moment  that  he  had 
won  his  great  decoration,  and  that  he  did  not  know 
quite  how  he  had  won  it;  I  believe  that  he  spoke  the 
literal  truth. 

You  do  not,  either,  get  rid  of  that  Fear.  The 
longer  you  serve,  the  worse  it  becomes.  The  sur- 
vivors of  our  old  Regular  Army,  the  men  who  had 
first  landed  in  France,  were  not  as  a  rule  sergeants 
and  sergeant-majors  gallantly  leading  us  into  action; 
when  we  met  them  at  all,  we  should  generally  find 
them  as  prematurely  aged  and  broken  men  and  with 
some  such  jobs  as  camp  wardens  at  a  rest  camp  well 
behind  the  Line.  There  would  be  a  couple  of  them 
in  charge  of  some  decaying  hutments  and  with  the 
nominal  duty  of  seeing  that  nobody  stole  anything; 
anything  worth  stealing  they  would  naturally  have 
stolen  themselves,  and  they  would  then  have  hidden 
it.  And  as  we  marched  in,  they  would  salute  very 
punctiliously  and  professionally  and  would  regret 
the  empty  camp,  stripped  of  all  equipment;  if 
bribed,  they  would  then  offer  to  go  out  and  try  to 
find  some  equipment.  You  found  the  Old  Soldiers 
right  enough,  but  vou  did  not  find  them  in  the  fight- 
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ing  line.  It  was  the  novice  who  could  stand  things 
the  best,  the  man  whose  nerves  had  not  been  ham- 
mered into  uselessness. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  even  we  novices 
managed  to  stand  up  as  long  as  we  did.  Discipline, 
I  think,  would  be  the  first  thing.    I  was  then  in  the 

early  thirties,  and  I 
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NOISE  LIKE  A  SERGEANT-MAJOR 


am  now  in  the  early 
\  '  fifties;  also  I  am,  I 

suppose,  of  middle- 
class  education.  But 
even  so,  twenty 
years  after  the  busi- 
ness, if  anyone  crept 
behind  me  and 
suddenly  made  a 
noise  like  a  sergeant- 
major,  I  should  in- 
stinctively click  my  heels  together  and  come  to 
attention.  I  fancy  it  was  that  quality  which 
made  me  stand  when  I  would  have  liked  to  run. 
There  was  quite  a  lot  in  that  discipline,  you 
know.  I  remember  one  of  the  great  air-raids  on 
London,  and  I  myself  at  the  time  was  up  for  a 
holiday  that  was  officially  called  a  "  course,"  and 
was  in  a  soldiers'  billet  in  Ranelagh  Grove  just 
behind  the  Chelsea  Barracks.  Then  the  particular 
point  in  my  mind  was  not  the  bombs  or  the  noise,  and 
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it  was  not  the  screaming  or  the  women  running  half- 
naked  about  the  streets  in  panic.  It  was  the  Guards 
turning  out  of  barracks  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  in  their  shirt-sleeves;  they  came  out  at  the 
double,  and  there  in  that  general  Hades  each  man 
kept  perfect  pace  and  perfect  distance.  I  was 
watching  them,  I  know,  from  the  lodging-house 
door  in  my  own  shirt-sleeves  and  khaki  trousers, 
and  as  they  passed  along  the  street  their  police  ser- 
geant caught  sight  of  me  and  turned  off  to  chase  me 
for  my  name  and  number.  Hell  might  have  broken 
loose  that  night,  but  no  amateur  soldier  was  going 
to  lounge  in  any  doorway.  One  came  smartly  to 
attention  for  the  passing  of  His  Majesty's  Guards. 

We  amateurs  could  never  arrive  at  those  sub- 
limities, but  I  think  it  was  our  bit  of  discipline  that 
made  us  even  what  we  were.  And  if  you  ask  me 
how  the  Australians  and  Canadians  managed  their 
wonderful  feats  with  apparently  next  to  no  such 
discipline,  I  should  say  that  they  did  not  manage. 
The  Australians  who  did  the  wonderful  things  were 
the  first  and  best-trained  Australians  with  a  discipline 
about  as  rigid  as  our  own;  the  less-disciplined 
Australians  who  came  over  afterwards  and  just  got 
drunk,  were  too  late  for  the  party  and  did  not  do  any 
wonderful  fighting. 

Besides  the  actual  training  there  was  the  matter 
of  common  sense.    If  you  did  as  you  were  told,  you 
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might  or  might  not  get  killed;  if  you  cut  and  ran  for 
it,  you  were  certain  to  be  killed.  Every  night  or  two 
they  would  read  us  a  list  of  wretched  men  who  had 
run  for  it,  and  the  lists  invariably  ended  with  a  notice 
about  the  shooting — "  The  sentence  of  the  Court 
was  duly  executed  at  six  ac  emma."  In  our  own 
lot,  I  remember  only  one  case  of  the  sort,  a  miserable 
boy  who  managed  somehow  to  lose  himself  in  the 
darkness,  and  who  was  then  caught  by  the  police 
crawling  away  from  the  Line,  and  they  said,  crying 
bitterly.  It  seemed  a  dreadful  thing,  but  I  suppose 
they  would  have  to  shoot  him  for  the  good  of  the 
rest  of  us. 

They  used,  too,  to  shoot  for  the  thing  that  they 
afterwards  came  to  learn  was  really  shell-shock,  and 
though  I  have  myself  been  shell-shocked,  and  though 
I  still  draw  a  small  life-pension  for  the  thing,  I  say 
deliberately  that  I  think  it  would  have  been  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  if  they  had 
gone  on  shooting.  War  is  a  very  dreadful  and  awful 
thing,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  run  on  Humane 
Society  principles.  What  I  did  see  was  that  after 
the  shooting  stopped,  we  got  a  great  many  shell- 
shocks  who  had  never  been  near  a  shell  and  often 
who  had  never  crossed  to  France  at  all.  I  myself 
have  been  in  a  shell-shock  hospital  with  one  man 
who  had  never  even  had  on  the  khaki  ;  he  was  a 
conscript  who  actually  at  the  recruiting  office  col- 
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lapsed  with  some  kind  of  fit  during  the  medical 
examination  but  before  he  ever  got  his  uniform. 
But  all  the  same  he  had  to  have  a  pension. 

Hardly  less  important  than  your  discipline  would 
be  your  social  feeling.  There  you  were  in  a  line, 
with  Bill  somewhere  out  on  your  right  and  Tom  on 
your  left;  and  just  so  long  as  Bill  and  Tom  were 
apparently  sticking  it,  your  impulse  was  to  stick  it 
too.  It  was  pretty  awful  being  a  soldier,  but  I  have 
often  wondered  whether  it  might  not  be  a  great  deal 
worse  to  be  a  policeman.  I  should  not  like  to  stand 
by  myself  outside  a  public-house  in  a  slum  district, 
and  to  know  that  sooner  or  later  there  would  be 
trouble  and  that  I  had  got  to  do  everything  alone  and 
probably  in  the  teeth  of  a  hostile  crowd,  I  think 
that  I  should  even  prefer  to  be  the  private  soldier. 

I  said  a  "  private  soldier,"  because  I  am  not  sure 
about  being  the  officer;  in  general,  they  had  an 
outward  and  visible  standard  of  courage  that  I  think 
was  higher  than  our  own.  As  a  coward,  I  could  just 
manage  to  do  as  I  was  told  and  to  keep  myself 
from  running;  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  have 
managed  the  responsibility  of  other  men's  lives  or 
the  standing  up  by  myself.  In  general  and  with 
exceptions,  we  admired  our  regimental  officers. 
Did  we  men  realise,  whispered  one  of  our  subalterns 
leading  a  ration  party  across  Death  Valley  near 
Lagnicourt,  that  just  here  there  were  no  trenches 
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and  that  there  was  nothing  between  ourselves  and 
the  Germans  ?  Was  it  really  true,  sir,  whispered 
back  one  of  the  men,  that  if  the  Germans  caught  an 
officer,  they  tortured  him  to  death  ?  Honours  that 
time  were  fairly  even. 

But  of  course  there  were  exceptions,  and  there 
were  officers  who  were  anything  but  perfect  even  in 
the  matter  of  fear  and  the  actual  fighting  line.  I 
myself  heard  of  one  such  unfortunate  whose  nerve 
broke  and  who  virtually  ran  away  in  public;  most  of 
his  men  said  that  they  were  sorry  for  him.  They 
had  seen  it  coming,  and  they  said  that  he  ought  never 
to  have  been  allowed  anywhere  near  the  Front. 
What  happened  to  him,  nobody  ever  knew;  he  just 
disappeared  as  far  as  the  rank  and  file  were  concerned, 
and  was  probably  sent  to  the  Base  in  disgrace.  I  do 
not  think  that  they  did  shoot  the  officers.  If  they 
did,  then  quite  a  lot  ought  to  have  been  shot.  Even 
we  in  the  ranks  heard  of  scandals ;  was  there  not  once 
some  business  in  India  of  loading  some  hundreds  of 
soldiers  into  the  wrong  sort  of  troop  train  for  the 
time  of  the  year,  and  of  just  about  the  lot  being 
murdered  by  the  heat  and  suffocation?  But  neither 
we  of  the  ranks  nor  the  common  people  at  home  ever 
heard  the  name  of  any  responsible  officer  being 
publicly  shot  for  the  little  error.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  we  ordinary  folk  have  a  very  firm  impression 
that  no  names  ever  were  given  in  the  case  of  really 
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important  blunders,  and  that  nothing  could  ever  be 
anybody's  definitely  individual  fault — unless  the 
individual  in  question  was  a  very  small  person  indeed. 
It  may  be  quite  an  unfair  view,  but  it  is  distinctly 
unfortunate  in  a  War  when  the  common  soldier 
gets  it  into  his  head  that  his  own  War  Office  con- 
sistently acts  the  part  of  a  sort  of  Super  Coroner  with 
the  job  of  Whitewashing  all  the  Best  People  at  the 
Inquest. 

On  the  whole,  so  far  as  ordinary  officers  went  I 
should  say  that  we  were  mildly  fond  of  our  own 
regimental  officers,  even  while  we  had  no  illusions 
about  them  being  perfect. 

In  the  text-books  the  officer's  job  is  to  see  to  the 
comfort  of  his  men  before  considering  his  own; 
actually  at  the  end  of  a  day's  march  the  bulk  of  our 
officers  would  do  their  best  to  dodge  the  colonel  and 
would  make  a  bee-line  for  their  billets  and  leave  us 
to  the  sergeants  and  ourselves.  We  didn't  blame 
them;  most  of  us  were  perfectly  able  to  look  after 
ourselves.  There  was  one  rather  queer  thing  that 
struck  me  about  officers.  They  used  in  the  old 
days  to  say  of  the  Public  Schools  that  while  they 
might  turn  out  a  lad  unfit  to  earn  a  living  and  ignor- 
ant of  almost  everything  beyond  the  classics  and 
Kelly's  Keys  to  the  classics,  at  least  that  lad  would 
be  of  the  officer  caste;  and  that  if  ever  the  Great  War 
came,  there  amongst  the  old  Public  School  ties  would 
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be  our  natural  officers.  So  they  were;  and  then 
they  got  killed  off,  and  we  got  officers  exactly  as  good 
for  all  practical  purposes  from  an  entirely  different 
sort  of  school  and  an  entirely  different  sort  of  tie. 
It  is  an  uncommonly  good  job  that  it  is  so;  one 
understands  that  America  has  very  few  Public 
Schools  in  the  English  sense,  and  if  the  old  theories 
had  been  true  then  America  would  never  be  able  to 
have  the  proper  War  that  is  soon  coming  to  her. 

As  it  is,  from  the  War-time  private's  point  of  view 
the  officer's  quality  chiefly  comes  out  in  the  actual 
fighting,  and  I  should  have  said  that  in  the  Line  the 
officers  on  the  whole  were  slightly  better  than  our- 
selves. They  had  their  failures,  but  then  so  had  we. 
It  didn't  talk  much  about  it  in  the  papers,  but  every 
hospital  out  there  would  have  its  Self-inflicted  Ward. 
Men  would  arrange  sham  accidents  with  their  own 
rifles,  or  would  hold  a  hand  out  above  the  parapet 
and  hope  to  get  it  shot  through;  they  would  pick 
the  cordite  out  of  a  cartridge  and  chew  it  to  bring  on 
heart  trouble.  There  were  men  who  would  do  any- 
thing to  get  away  from  those  trenches  and  into 
hospital.  When  they  did  get  into  hospital  they 
would  generally  be  discovered;  the  medical  officers 
got  to  know  all  those  cordite  tricks,  and  a  self- 
inflicted  wound  would  usually  give  itself  away.  The 
wretched  man  would  be  isolated  in  a  special  Ward 
and  treated  more  or  less  as  a  sort  of  social  leper; 
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he  would  never  be  sent  across  to  England,  but 
would  go  up  the  Line  again  in  disgrace  and  as  a 
prisoner. 

Even  the  men  who  had  got  into  hospital  decently 
enough  would  be  tempted  to  the  same  sort  of  thing 
to  dodge  going  back  again.  I  myself  dodged  going 
back  again,  but  I  did  it  by  the  luck  of  finding  a  job 
and  not  by  trying  experiments  in  poisons.  Every- 
body wasn't  so  fortunate;  the  man  in  the  next  cot  to 
me  in  one  of  my  hospitals  had  nephritis,  and  was  told 
that  eggs  or  stout  would  be  bad  for  his  peculiar  ail- 
ment. He  saved  every  farthing  that  he  could  get 
and  spent  it  all  on  eating  eggs  and  drinking  stout; 
and  in  a  way  he  was  successful.  He  did  not  go  back 
to  the  Front.  He  died.  That  is  what  the  Fear 
meant  to  plenty  of  men. 

I  can  still  remember  my  own  first  time.  That 
was  at  a  very  ordinary  village  somewhere  near  Arras, 
and  we  marched  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Then  the  trenches  began  in  the  actual  village,  and  as 
I  followed  the  man  in  front  I  had  a  moment  or  two 
to  look  round  me;  there  was  a  moon,  and  you  could 
see  pretty  well.  If  this  was  the  Front  at  last,  I 
was  thinking,  it  wasn't  so  bad.  It  was  rather  a 
decent-looking  village,  only  without  a  single  light 
in  any  window;  the  French,  I  reflected,  must  have 
got  fairly  used  to  the  game  to  go  to  bed  so  calmly 
and  not  even  to  watch  a  whole  British  battalion  going 
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into  action.  A  second  later,  as  a  huge  rat  ran  over 
my  boot,  it  came  to  me:  there  were  no  French,  and 
neither  was  there  any  village.  Those  were  only 
single  cottage  walls  standing  precariously;  the  cot- 
tages behind  them  just  weren't  there.  Everything 
had  long  since  been  blown  to  bits.  As  the  realisa- 
tion came,  I  was  standing  just  a  moment  staring, 
when  suddenly  a  half-dozen  or  so  of  bees  buzzed 
viciously  past  my  head.  It  is  literally  true  that  it 
crossed  my  mind  that  France  must  be  so  much  far- 
ther south  to  have  bees  flying  about  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  All  that  happened  in  a  second;  and  then 
the  man  in  front  wasn't  there.  Just  a  groaning  in 
the  dark,  and  I  suddenly  understood  about  those  bees 
and  stood  still  no  longer.  You  did  not  get  used  to 
Fear.  But  you  ceased  to  be  quite  such  a  fool,  and 
you  did  not  stand  up  on  the  top  of  parapets. 

The  second  time  a  night  or  two  later  was  quite 
different.  That  was  in  an  apparent  desert  across 
which  we  had  to  march  in  the  dark;  this  time  you 
could  see  nothing  at  all  and  it  was  almost  dead  silent. 
It  took  all  your  eyes  and  ears  to  keep  touch  with  the 
man  walking  in  single  file  so  many  yards  ahead  of 
you.  And  quite  suddenly  and  without  the  faintest 
warning  as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  that  desert 
turned  into  a  volcano.  We  had  about  four  field-gun 
batteries  buried  in  it,  and  at  the  proper  moment  they 
went  off  together  with  all  the  noise  in  the  world  and 
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with  giant  flashings  and  crackings  on  every  side;  and 
of  course  within  minutes  the  German  guns  were 
retaliating,  and  that  part  of  the  Western  Front  had 
ceased  to  be  quiet. 

This  has  all  happened  time  and  time  again  to 
about  four  million  more  men;  there  were  far  more 
millions  than  that  in  all  the  Armies,  of  course,  but 
not  every  man  saw  any  real  Front.  There  are  no 
heroisms  about  my  story,  and  no  desperate  adven- 
tures. I  am  merely  trying  to  reconstruct  my  own 
memories  of  the  Last  War  as  some  sort  of  a  guide  to 
other  civilians  who  will  have  to  be  temporary  soldiers 
in  the  Next  War.  But  just  at  first  and  for  a  minute 
or  so  I  was  not  so  much  frightened  as  plain  puzzled; 
that  place  kept  lighting  up  as  clear  as  daylight  with 
the  flashes  and  then  going  pitch-dark  again,  and  the 
noise  all  the  time  would  almost  physically  blow  you 
away.  All  my  eftorts  were  focussed  on  trying  to  keep 
within  sight  of  the  man  a  few  feet  in  front  of  me; 
whatever  happened,  I  must  not  lose  him,  but  it  was 
very,  very  difficult.  Fear  came  a  minute  or  two  later, 
and  then  oddly  enough  it  came  as  something 
ridiculously  silly.  There  was  a  queer  noise  in  the 
distance  behind  me  exactly  like  an  express  train 
miles  away;  it  seemed  to  me  funny  that  they  were 
running  expresses  so  near  the  line.  Then  within 
split  seconds  that  noise  came  nearer,  and  it  was  just 
as  though  the  express  was  chasing  us.    It  was 
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chasing  us,  and  it  was  catching  us;  and  within  the 
next  instant  there  was  a  roar  that  made  all  the  other 
roars  seem  silence  itself,  and  just  ahead  of  me  there 
suddenly  appeared  something  that  looked  about  the 
size  of  a  cathedral.  That  was  a  great  column  of 
smoke  and  gas  and  clods  of  earth,  and  for  half  a  mile 
round  you  heard  the  shrieking  of  flying  metal  and 
stones  and  debris,  and  then  the  man  in  front  of  me 
was  running  very  hard  and  I  was  running  too.  And 
all  almost  involuntarily  and  without  being  able  to 
do  much  thinking.  There  was  nothing  personal 
about  the  business,  no  Glory  Featuring  the  Weil- 
Known  Star.  That  was  the  War  that  I  had  wandered 
into,  and  not  the  Films. 

I  was  of  course  to  see  heaps  more,  and  I  expect 
that  as  a  very  ordinary  and  totally  undistinguished 
private  soldier  I  have  struck  most  of  the  horrors  that 
years  afterwards  went  on  exhibition  as  pictures.  I 
never  took  the  trouble  to  see  those  pictures;  I  had 
seen  things  for  myself,  the  man  with  no  face  and  the 
man  with  no  arms  or  legs.  I  have  seen  a  live  man 
in  hospital  crying  because  his  wife  was  coming  to 
visit  him,  and  because  he  dare  not  let  her  see  what 
was  left  of  him.  And  once  I  saw  what  even  in  the 
War  must  have  been  unusual,  a  dead  man  who  was 
so  to  speak  flattened  out  rather  as  if  he  had  been 
crushed  by  a  steam-roller.  There  was  no  wound 
visible  at  all,  and  I  suppose  he  had  just  got  the  con- 
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cussion  of  a  sheli  explosion.  I  knew  that  man,  and 
I  remember  writing  to  his  people  near  the  Totten- 
ham Court  Road  in  London;  but  I  didn't  tell  them 
everything.  Nobody  ever  did  tell  everything  in 
those  letters.  Generally  the  chaplain  would  write, 
and  sometimes  a  company  or  platoon  officer,  and 
then  sometimes  anybody  who  had  been  a  friend  of 
the  man ;  but  the  letters  always  spoke  of  Poor  So- 
and-So  "  Getting  Shot."  People  at  home  would 
prefer  to  visualise  a  clean  rifle  wound.  Actually  it 
was  almost  invariably  a  kindly  lie.  There  were  very 
few  clean  rifle  wounds.  A  man  who  has  had  a 
bit  of  a  shell  or  trench-moftar  through  his  stomach 
is  not  pretty  to  describe  in  detail. 

In  just  the  same  way,  the  letters  used  to  speak  of 
"  Burying  Poor  So-and-So  ";  and  one  hopes  that  the 
people  at  home  would  think  of  a  pretty  grave  with 
poppies  and  all  that.  Actually  after  a  trench-mortar 
there  generally  wouldn't  be  any  grave  at  all;  because 
there'd  be  nothing  special  to  bury.  And  where 
there  was  a  grave,  it  wouldn't  necessarily  be  pic- 
turesque or  peaceful.  I  have  seen  one  near  Number 
Four  Bridge  on  the  Ypres  Canal  Bank  that  is  prob- 
ably best  not  talked  about;  there  were  rats  up  there, 
and  there  were  also  latrines.  It  would  all  be 
altered  now,  of  course;  they  will  have  put  whatever 
was  left  into  one  of  those  huge  War  Cemeteries. 
I  only  wanted  to  indicate  that  the  War  at  the  time 
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was  not  pretty.  The  young  men  who  are  going  into 
the  Next  War  had  better  get  their  stomachs  into 
training  for  the  thing.  But  I  myself  can  think  of 
nothing  which  would  test  them  sufficiently  severely. 

Even  then  it  was  not  all  horror;  and  you  could 
sometimes  get  a  laugh  even  out  of  the  general 
beastliness.  There  was  one  of  our  own  officers,  and 
though  I  myself  did  not  particularly  like  him,  I 
would  say  that  he  was  a  man.  Now  when  he  got 
smashed,  he  made  a  battalion  joke;  the  stretcher- 
bearers  were  saying  how  he  was  carried  down  in  a 
series  of  blasphemies,  and  how  he  would  first  curse 
and  swear,  and  then  would  faint  with  pain  and  come 
to  consciousness  and  start  swearing  again.  What  he 
wanted  was  some  bit  of  equipment  that  he  had  been 
wearing  and  that  he  didn't  wish  the  stretcher- 
bearers  to  cut  off  and  throw  away.  If  only  he  could 
get  it  down  the  adjectived  line,  he  said,  into  the 
adjectived  hospital,  it  would  make  an  adjectived 
advertisement  and  he  intended  to  sell  it  for  a  lot  of 
money.  Business  First,  even  on  the  Bloody  Battle- 
fields! 

Then,  oddly  enough,  in  almost  four  years  of 
amateur  soldiering  the  two  moments  of  greatest 
Fear  that  I  myself  ever  experienced  had  nothing  to 
do  with  shells  or  bombs  or  being  fired  at.  One  of 
my  moments  was  in  a  hole  called  Mondicourt  some- 
where near  Arras,  and  it  was  one  of  the  semi- 
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deserted  villages  just  behind  the  Line  where  we  were 
always  going  for  Rest.  We  never  really  got  on 
with  the  French  in  those  villages,  you  know.  Wells 
were  always  one  great  source  of  friction ;  the  French 
well  is  almost  sacred  and  is  very  carefully  watched. 
And  then  we  were  not  at 
all  careful ;  we'd  steal  the 
wood-work  and  use  it 
for  fires  to  warm  our- 
selves, we  would  trample 
mud  all  round,  we'd  do 
all  the  things  wrong  by 
French  peasant  stand- 
ards. We  had  come  to 
save  their  infernal  coun- 
try, that  was  our  point 
of  view,  and  who  cared 
about  a  bit  of  a  well! 
And  generally  Madame 
would  retaliate  by  taking 
away  her  bucket  and 
shrewishly  locking  it  up.  I  remember  that  well 
at  Mondicourt.  Hundreds  of  men  had  let  down 
camp  dixies  and  had  slopped  water  all  round  it, 
and  then  the  water  had  frozen  in  a  sort  of  slide 
to  the  well's  very  mouth.  And  I  practically  went 
down  that  slide,  and  only  saved  myself  by  my 
finger-nails  at  the  very  last  inch  of  all  from  the  deep 
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dark  hole.  It  is  odd  that  after  Passchendaele  and 
Bullecourt,  and  after  Lagnicourt  with  AustraHan 
bodies  still  hanging  on  the  wire  like  flies  on  fly- 
papers, I  should  bring  back  from  the  War  one 
instant  of  horror  of  a  Behind-the-Line  well  in  a 
hamlet  that  nobody  ever  heard  of. 

My  other  bad  moment  was  somewhere  near 
Achiet-le-Petit,  and  again  was  quite  behind  any 
Line.  But  it  hadn't  always  been  behind  the  Line; 
there  had  been  fighting  there,  and  there  were  whole 
miles  of  trailing  wires  and  whole  labyrinths  of  deep 
dug-outs,  and  the  entire  area  was  simply  pit-marked 
with  giant  shell-holes.  I  went  for  a  walk  there  one 
evening,  all  by  myself.  It  was  nice  sometimes  to  get 
away  from  the  camps  and  the  Armies  and  the  War; 
there  was  lots  of  France  where  you  could  walk  a  bit 
by  yourself  and  forget  about  things.  I  was  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  a  bit  of  a  shell-hole  just  smoking  and 
thinking  how  peaceful  it  all  seemed.  And  quite 
suddenly  and  without  the  faintest  warning  I  was 
frightened. 

It  was  not  peaceful,  so  it  came  to  me.  Somehow 
I  was  being  watched;  there  were  eyes  staring  at  me 
from  dug-outs  and  there  were  other  forms  just 
peeping  up  from  all  those  shell-holes.  And  I  got 
up  and  ran  away  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  got  back  to 
my  billet  and  my  mates  and  found  myself  sweating 
with  sheer  terror.    I  would  not  tell  that  story  if 
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I  thought  that  it  meant  that  I  had  gone  a  bit  off 
my  head. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  it  did.  I  talked  cautiously 
to  other  men  afterwards,  and  found  that  they  too  had 
had  very  similar  experiences.  Just  as  you  might  say 
as  of  a  blank  horror  of  the  very  War  itself. 


FAITH  HOPE  AND  CHARITY 


8i 


V 


IT  would  be  different,  I  suppose,  in  Egypt  and  the 
Balkans  and  Palestine  and  so  forth,  but  as  regards 
the  only  War  that  I  knew  anything  about,  things 
came  to  most  of  us  as  a  great  disappointment. 
There  were  France  and  Flanders,  and  while  we  sup- 
posed that  there  was  going  to  be  a  good  deal  of  risk 
and  unpleasantness,  at  least  we  should  be  abroad  with 
all  the  fun  of  a  foreign  country  and  with  the  vin 
rouge  and  the  ladies  and  all  that.  And  as  far  as  we 
were  concerned,  all  the  France  and  Flanders  that  we 
saw  might  just  as  well  have  been  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
plus  danger  and  death  and  a  great  deal  more  mud. 
Barring  an  occasional  wrecked  village  with  a  score  or 
so  people  living  miserably  in  cellars,  we  were  not 
abroad  at  all;  the  British  Army  had  practically  trans- 
planted Salisbury  Plain  to  France. 

There  was  another  France  behind  the  battle  zone, 
of  course,  and  I  suppose  that  our  officers  might 
occasionally  see  it.  There  were  even  private 
soldiers  who  would  see  it.  One  of  our  men  once 
manoeuvred  himself  into  the  job  of  driving  an 
officers'  mess-cart  round  the  real  France  and  buying 
chickens  and  so  forth;  and  he  would  come  back  at 
nights  with  wonderful  tales  of  the  Life  of  Pleasure. 
But  one  night  he  did  not  come  back  at  all,  and  we 
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who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  rather  took  it 
that  he  had  probably  managed  at  last  to  find  some 
farmer  to  take  the  risk  of  buying  the  cart.  We  did 
not  approve  of  desertion.  It  wasn't  the  cheating  the 
Army  at  all  that  we  minded.  The  deserter  was 
cheating  his  mates  and  throwing  extra  work  on  them, 
and  tightening  up  their  discipline  and  losing  them 
little  privileges.    That  man's  name  was  not  popular. 

If  caught  by  the  Military  Police  he  would,  of 
course,  be  shot;  but  probably  he  would  not  be 
caught,  but  would  live  till  the  end  of  the  War  in 
great  discomfort,  hiding  in  some  disused  dug-out 
and  foraging  round  dumps  for  tins  of  food  and 
generally  pigging  it  like  a  savage.  There  must  have 
been  plenty  of  men  on  both  sides  who  got "  lost  "  like 
that.  There  was  a  story  about  them  in  a  book  I 
once  read :  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  book,  but 
its  writer  knew  exactly  what  he  was  talking  about. 
Not  every  War  Writer  did  know. 

The  thing  never  appealed  to  me  personally  ;  I 
would  rather  be  uncomfortable  with  the  Army  than 
be  much  more  uncomfortable  as  a  straggler  and  risk 
shooting  as  well.  Incidentally,  if  you  wanted  a 
holiday,  it  was  perfectly  possible  to  take  one  within 
the  regulations  and  without  the  risk  of  being  shot. 
So  I  knew  two  men  who  decided  on  a  summer  sea- 
side holiday,  and  took  it.  The  business  began  at  a 
light  railway  crossing,  and  with  the  Railway  Trans- 
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port  Officer  solemnly  checking  those  men's  passes 
and  putting  them  on  to  a  truck  with  directions  to 
get  off  at  such-and-such  another  crossing  and  walk 
up  to  their  battalion.  The  unhappy  fact  was  that 
the  wretched  couple  went  to  sleep;  how  fast  asleep 
they  may  have  been  nobody  can  say,  but  anyway 
they  missed  the  crossing  and  next  woke  up  in  Dun- 
kirk, where  of  course  a  stupid  couple  of  soldiers  could 

easily  have  been 
shot  as  deserters. 
But  they  were  not 
that  sort  of  soldier 
at  all,  and  they 
promptly  and  cor- 
rectly presented 
themselves  to  the 
nearest  military 
policeman,  told 
him  the  sad  story  of  the  over-sleeping  and  were 
marched  in  front  of  the  competent  military  authority, 
who  in  accordance  with  regulations  found  them 
a  billet  and  rations  of  bully-beef  and  biscuit  pend- 
ing enquiries  as  to  where  their  battalion  might 
be.  The  business  takes  time,  of  course,  and  the 
enquiry  goes  backwards  and  forwards  between  Army, 
Corps,  Division,  Brigade,  and  Battalion.  It  is  true 
that  the  men  could  have  told  the  Competent  Military 
Authority  where  their  battalion  was,  but  it  is  not 
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the  business  of  a  private  soldier  to  instruct  his 
superiors,  and  altogether  by  throwing  their  official 
rations  away  and  living  on  some  months'  careful 
savings  they  managed  a  perfectly  good  ten  days' 
holiday.  The  battalion,  of  course,  was  at  the  time 
out  of  the  Line,  otherwise  the  pair  would  have  been 
distinctly  unpopular  on  their  return.  As  it  was, 
they  were  envied;  as  I  say,  the  thing  was  to  cheat  the 
Army  without  cheating  the  other  men. 

Once  I  myself  went  into  a  field  ambulance  for 
some  minor  ailment;  I  think  it  was  frost-bite,  and 
when  the  foot  was  better  in  a  few  days  they  turned  me 
out  as  a  semi-fit.  You  had  what  I  thought  a  brute 
of  a  time;  filthy  billets  in  a  ruined  village  with  next 
to  nothing  to  eat  and  with  no  discipline  and  conse- 
quently no  cleanliness.  There  would  be  a  hundred 
odds-and-ends  of  men  from  different  battalions 
under  all  sorts  of  corporals  and  sergeants  not  at  all 
interested  in  them,  and  you'd  be  supposed  to  sweep 
a  bit  of  road  and  would  really  have  nothing  to  do; 
I  think  it  was  the  second  day  that  I  said  that  I  was 
quite  all  right  again  and  that  I  would  volunteer  to  go 
back  to  my  battalion.  That  would  be  why  they  ran 
the  place  like  that;  so  that  most  men  would  rather 
go  back  to  their  mates. 

But  there  would  be  lots  of  men  who  would  put  up 
with  it  all,  and  who  would  stop.  And  with  a  bit  of 
bribery  of  the  right  orderly-room  clerk,  their  papers 
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would  quite  easily  get  lost  and  they  would  quite 
likely  stop  there  for  years.  I  talked  myself  with  one 
man  who  had  been  there  for  years;  he  told  me  his 
regiment,  and  when  I  pointed  out  that  I  knew  that  it 
was  in  the  next  village  he  was  not  at  all  interested.  He 
too  had  come  out  of  some  ambulance,  and  he  had  to 
report  at  that  village  and  the  orderly-room  would 
find  out  where  his  regiment  was  and  would  instruct 
him  how  to  join  it.  Nobody  had  instructed  him 
— it  would  generally  be  fairly  easy  to  arrange  that — 
and  there  he  would  stop  quite  legally  Awaiting 
Orders  until  he  got  sick  of  it.  Every  man  to  his 
taste.  As  author  of  my  "  Common  Mans  Guide  to 
the  Next  War^'  I  am  merely  pointing  out  that  the 
Army's  regulations  are  not  nearly  as  cast-iron  as  it 
thinks  them,  and  that  with  a  little  manipulation  even 
the  humble  private  soldier  can  arrange  quite  a  lot  of 
things.  If  he  really  wants  to,  that  is,  and  if  it  is 
worth  it.  There  were  probably  intelligent  Medes 
and  Persians  who  made  a  little  hobby  of  driving  a 
chariot-and-four  through  their  ridiculous  M.  &  P.'& 
Law. 

One  point  where  our  Army  struck  me  as  singu- 
larly un-clever  was  in  what  we  might  call  its  Foreign 
Relations.  Even  in  War-time  itself,  the  common 
soldier  was  saying  openly  that  Next  Time  we  would 
be  fighting  the  French;  I  do  not  know  about  politics 
and  the  higher  authorities,  but  I  do  know  that  in  an 
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ordinary  regiment  our  junior  officers  almost  en- 
couraged us  to  make  fun  of  our  Gallant  Allies.  For 
instance,  the  ordinary  English  lad  from  the  not  very 
educated  classes  had  grown  up  in  a  sort  of  national 
tradition  of  French  immorality,  the  Moulin  Rouge 
and  champagne  and  all  that;  and  when  we  marched 
through  some  miserable  Picardy  hamlet  and  did  our 
best  to  say  indecent  things  to  the  French  women, 
the  French  did  not  like  it.  Their  soldiers  had,  of 
course,  a  discipline  entirely  different  from  our  own, 
and  we  did  not  understand  even  the  little  that  we  ever 
saw  of  their  Army.  You'd  find  the  French  officer 
and  the  man  sitting  together  in  the  estamifiet,  and 
we  would  be  rude  to  the  officer  and  call  them  the 
Frogs.  Or  we  would  meet  the  French  high  officer 
in  the  village  and  deliberately  refuse  to  salute  him. 
Generally  he  would  ignore  us  altogether;  but  some- 
times he  might  complain,  and  then  we  would  say 
that  we  did  not  know  his  rank  and  that  we  took  him 
for  a  policeman.  And  the  English  subaltern  would 
laugh.  There  were  heaps  of  trifles  like  that.  It  all 
can't  exactly  have  made  for  international  amity. 

Our  authorities,  I  think,  must  always  have  been 
afraid  of"  incidents  ";  when  the  Germans  came  and 
the  French  cleared  out,  the  peasants  would  bury 
their  bits  of  possessions  in  the  cottage  garden,  a  bag 
of  little  coins  or  even  a  few  bottles  of  wine.  And 
when  we  in  turn  kicked  the  Germans  out  and  took 
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the  village  over,  the  French  would  come  back  and 
want  to  dig.  There  is  a  risk,  of  course,  and  the 
authorities  would  always  want  to  send  the  military 
police  with  the  man;  after  all,  we  didn't  want  him 
knocked  on  the  head  by  some  rough.  But  I  know 
that  the  French  peasant  never  understood  all  that; 
we  stood  to  him  for  greedy  and  perfidious  England 
bent  only  on  robbing  him  of  his  little  bag  of 
silver. 

Long  after  the  War  was  over,  I  came  upon  a 
French  view  of  the  thing  that  was  new  at  least  to  my- 
self. England,  they  said,  had  under  the  enemy 
blockade  been  entirely  shut  down  in  her  industries 
and  had  been  near  starvation.  Faced  then  with 
serious  riots  of  her  unemployed,  England's  poli- 
ticians had  in  desperation  taken  the  step  of  putting 
these  hordes  into  khaki  and  calling  them  soldiers. 
Shipped  across  to  France,  they  were  at  least  no  fur- 
ther menace.  It  was  a  new  one  on  me,  and  I  won- 
dered who  had  thought  of  it;  I  also  wondered  quite 
on  what  grounds  our  English  great  people  were 
boasting  of  the  relentless  efficiency  of  our  propa- 
ganda departments. 

Our  authorities,  I  also  think,  might  have  taken 
a  little  more  trouble  about  getting  interpreters  who 
could  interpret.  I  can  think  of  a  farm-house  where 
we  billeted  a  company,  and  then  in  one  of  the  miser- 
able sheds  in  the  yard  we  lighted  a  fire  for  the  cooks 
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and  our  dinner,  and  the  old  French  farmer  came 
along  and  jabbered  a  lot  and  finally  kicked  the  fire 
out  again.  It  must  be  great  fun  being  tho  uughly 
military  when  as  a  clerk  you  have  had  all  your  life  to 
be  civil,  and  there  was  one  of  our  subalterns  being 
very  soldier-like  indeed  with  orders  barked  out  and 
two  men  with  bayonets  and  the  old  farmer  being 
marched  off  under  instant  arrest.  It  was  rather  a 
good  job  that  somebody  managed  deferentially  to 
explain  to  that  dashing  subaltern  just  in  time;  the 
veteran  was  only  trying  to  say  that  he  stored  his 
paraffin  behind  some  boards  just  where  we  were 
making  the  fire.  I  am  very  certain  that  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  he  would  be  discussing  the  brutal  stupidity 
of  the  English  and  how  much  better  it  would  be  for 
France  to  fight  against  them. 

That  might,  of  course,  have  been  the  one  such 
incident  of  the  whole  War,  and  certainly  it  is  easy 
to  generalise  from  incidents.  But  we  can  but  speak 
of  the  things  that  we  see  for  ourselves.  Ours  was  a 
very  ordinary  battalion  indeed,  and  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  we  were  stupider  and  made  more  mis- 
takes than  hundreds  of  other  such  ordinary  battalions 
who  found  themselves  in  the  War. 

There  were  the  Portuguese,  the  "  Pork-and-Beans" 
of  our  jokes;  and  everybody  knows  how  they  cut  and 
ran.  It  put  all  about  it  with  some  rather  gross 
details  in  one  of  the  English  papers,  and  it  after- 
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wards  cost  the  British  Colony  In  Lisbon  quite  a  lot 
of  explaining.  Because  the  Portuguese  point  of 
view  about  that  Cut-and-Run  day  is  quite  different. 
They  say  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  War,  Portugal 
offered  to  come  in,  the  Ancient  Ally  and  all  that ; 
and  Great  Britain  told  Portugal  not  to  come  in. 
She  had  next  to  no  Army  we  said,  and  could  do  no 
good  anyway;  Britain  would  manage  the  little 
business  herself.  Then  about  three  years  later, 
Britain  was  not  managing  quite  so  well;  ships  were 
getting  submarined  all  over  the  place,  and  what 
about  all  those  German  liners  interned  off  Lisbon  and 
Oporto  ?  Portugal  had  better  come  into  the  War, 
and  then  we  should  be  able  to  take  those  liners  over. 

And  Portugal  remonstrated;  we  had  especially 
told  her,  she  said,  to  stop  out,  and  she  had  no  Army 
ready.  It  did  not  matter,  we  said,  she  must  come  in, 
and  pronto,  at  once;  England  owned,  by  the  way, 
practically  all  Portugal's  finance,  and  it  might  be 
very  unpleasant  if  the  Portuguese  did  not  do  as  they 
were  asked.  She  did  do  it;  there  were  Portuguese 
who  were  driven  aboard  the  transports  at  the  point 
of  police  rifles  and  without  knowing  in  the  least 
where  they  were  going  or  what  for.  A  fairly  useless 
crowd  on  the  whole  they  were;  so  useless,  in  fact, 
that  the  Portugueses'  own  story  is  that  their  British 
Allies  did  not  even  trouble  to  inform  them  of  the 
reports  of  the  Intelligence  Department.    We  knew, 
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they  say,  when  the  German  attack  was  coming;  but 
we  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  inform  the  Portuguese 
in  the  Line.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true,  but 
I  do  know  that  it  is  the  story  which  every  educated 
Portuguese  will  tell  you. 

The  end  of  the  story,  of  course,  is  that  the  Germans 
did  break  through,  and  that  there  was  an  unpleasant 
Portuguese  casualty  roll  of  many,  many  thousands. 
There  is  a  special  Day  in  Portugal  that  they  keep  for 
it;  they  wish,  they  say,  to  remember  it  as  a  Day  of 
National  Shame.  They  also  wish  to  remember  it  as 
a  Day  of  National  Warning  for  the  Next  War  when 
England  asks  them  to  go  in.  It  seems  to  me  rather 
a  pity. 

But  of  course  the  ordinary  private  soldier  next  to 
never  saw  any  Portuguese.  We  next  to  never  were 
allowed  to  see  anybody  else  at  all.  It  was  a  military 
crime  to  be  caught  making  friends  with  our  own 
Australians  or  Canadians ;  that  Hands  Across  the  Sea 
stuff  was  wonderful  talk  for  Parliament  and  the 
music  halls,  but  in  France  you  could  get  seven  days 
for  it.  The  fact  was  that  the  Australians  and 
Canadians  got  about  four  times  our  pay,  and  that  our 
own  Army  was  not  keen  on  us  drawing  too  many 
comparisons.  Those  men,  too,  worked  entirely 
differently.  So  when  they  came  out  of  the  Line 
they  came  out  like  tired  men  who  had  finished  a  job 
of  work;  you  would  find  them  dropping  out  in- 
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dependently,  and  sleeping  by  the  roadside  in  twos  and 
threes  just  as  they  fell.  Then  in  the  next  day  or  so 
they  would  get  up  and  stroll  along  and  rejoin  their 
units.  But  we  had  to  come  out  like  imitation 
Grenadier  Guards,  all  in  our  proper  fours  and  all 
rifles  at  the  correct  slope.  They  used  to  make 
public  fun  of  us,  and  we  used  to  hurl  back  insults  at 
them. 

The  French,  too,  they  had  their  distinctive  ways 
when  they  came  out;  we  once  lay  near  them  off 
Houthulst  Forest,  and  when  the  French  came  out 
they  would  be  met  a  mile  or  so  back  by  the  band  and 
the  Marseillaise  and  the  sacred  Tricolour  and  all 
that.  They'd  sing,  too,  and  very  patriotic  it 
sounded.  Once  one  of  our  younger  officers  copied 
the  idea,  and  we  were  to  sing;  and  then  about  a 
minute  later  we  were  to  stop  singing.  We  had  not 
got  the  thing  right,  it  seemed;  we  had  no  word 
about  the  Patrie  or  Glory  or  the  Fun  of  Dying  for 
the  War  Office.  We  all  sang  with  extremely  im- 
proper variations  to  the  tune  of  "  We  Wanted  to  Go 
Home."  And  the  Belgian  Army  I  myself  never 
saw  at  all,  unless  perhaps  it  was  once  near  Proven. 
There  was  a  whole  couple  of  miles  of  little  huts 
there,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them,  each  with  a 
man  in  a  queer  khaki  busy  selling  Flemish  Beer  to 
the  British  troops.  That  could  not,  could  it,  have 
been  the  Belgian  Army  } 
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Then  again  there  were  the  Indians,  and  while  we 
certainly  saw  them  we  were  not  allowed  to  try  to 
talk  to  them;  actually  there  were  sentries  round  the 
Indian  camps  to  keep  us  away.  Those  were  the 
days  of  all  the  wonderful  newspaper  stories,  and 
how  many  Germans  a  single  Indian  soldier  could 
kill  at  once  and  all  that.  Actually  the  Indians  that 
we  saw  were  not  killing  Germans  but  were  mostly 
freezing  to  death;  you'd  see  them  in  their  camps 
huddling  in  little  parties  round  a  miserable  brazier. 
And  once  I  saw  an  Indian  Cavalry  Division  going 
into  action  near  Arras.  It  calls  up  a  vision,  of 
course,  of  galloping  horses  and  flashing  sabres  and 
so  forth,  but  it  was  not  quite  like  that.  This  was 
the  Arras  winter,  a»id  all  you  saw  was  the  hours'  long 
procession  of  horsemen  two  by  two,  with  all  the 
horses  going  at  a  walking  pace  through  the  snow 
and  with  each  rider  bundled  wretchedly  up  under 
about  three  sheep-skins.  And  then  a  couple  of 
days  later  you  could  see  perhaps  a  quarter  of  the 
men  coming  slowly  back  again.  That  was  all. 
Except  that  years  later  I  saw  plenty  of  Senegalese 
black  soldiers  in  Peace-Time  France,  and  it  did 
make  me  wonder  whether  somebody  in  the  French 
War  Office  was  not  having  the  wits  to  beat  Whitehall 
and  might  not  be  acclimatising  the  men. 

Of  course  we  had  negroes  too,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  them.    We  imported  them  from  the 
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West  Indies,  and  they  did  no  fighting  and  were  sup- 
posed to  make  roads.  Really  they  just  got  pneu- 
monia and  mostly  had  to  be  shipped  straight  back 
and  given  pensions.  There  was  a  huge  re-shipping 
depot  at  Marseilles,  and  there  were  generally  some 
of  the  men  in  our  own  Base  hospitals  as  well.  We 
had  half  a  dozen  negroes  in  my  Ward  at  Number 
Eight  Stationary  Hospital  at  Wimereux,  and  with  the 
shortage  of  nurses  they  were  supposed  to  help  wait 
on  the  white  woundeds;  they  themselves  were  not  of 
course  woundeds,  but  were  merely  men  recovering 
from  pneumonia  and  waiting  for  Marseilles  and  the 
West  Indies  again.  I  struck  up  quite  a  friendship 
with  my  particular  man;  he  was  sorry  for  me,  he 
said.  This  War  meant  the  downfall  of  the  Whites, 
and  the  Coloured  Man  was  coming  into  his  own  at 
last.  Now  he,  for  instance,  had  to  be  paid,  I  think, 
five  shillings  a  day  for  not  making  any  roads;  and 
here  was  I  having  to  get  wounded  for  one  shilling  a 
day.  Furthermore,  as  he  very  frankly  put  it,  They 
Up  There  (he  referred,  I  fancy,  not  so  much  to 
Heaven  as  to  the  War  Office)  would  now  have  to 
send  him  home  and  give  him  a  pension;  my  sort 
would  probably  be  patched  up  and  sent  back  again 
to  the  War  for  another  wound.  It  struck  me  as  at 
least  a  point  of  view. 

It  takes,  of  course,  all  sorts  of  points  of  view  to 
make  a  decent  War,  and  so  years  after  it  was  all  over 
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I  remember  going  to  a  place  called  Audruicq  in 
Northern  France.  Actually  it  had  been  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Railway  Operating  Department,  and 
barring  that  they  would  get  an  occasional  long-dis- 
tance bombing  raid,  I  expect  the  people  there  would 
from  our  infantry  point  of  view  be  in  absolute  clover. 
The  place  stood  to  us  as  a  sort  of  Mecca  of  all  the 
delights,  and  while  they  couldn't  put  us  in  the  over- 
crowded little  town  itself,  they  would  when  we  came 
out  On  Rest  sometimes  plant  us  in  the  surrounding 
hamlets,  and  then  if  you  had  a  character  like  a 
military  archangel  you  might  hope  for  an  occasional 
police  pass  into  Audruicq;  I  know  that  even  I  my- 
self once  got  a  pass.  Why  I  went  back  afterwards 
was  to  revisit  one  of  the  neighbouring  hamlets;  I 
wanted  to  see  if  a  police  friend  of  mine  was  still 
there.  There  had  been  one  tiny  estaminet,  I  remem- 
ber, probably  built  to  serve  about  three  people  at 
once;  and  with  the  best  part  of  a  thousand  thirsty 
men  suddenly  billeted  on  the  hamlet,  the  bar  was  a 
bit  overcrowded  and  Madame  applied  to  the  regi- 
ment for  protection,  and  was  allotted  a  Military 
Policeman  to  keep  order  and  so  forth.  Then  the 
more  conscientiously  to  perform  his  protective 
duties,  he  was  soon  sleeping  at  that  estaminet,  and 
in  fact  before  long  it  was  practically  his  estaminet. 
I  think  I  have  indicated  how  Army  Orders  occasion- 
ally miscarried,  and  so  here  by  some  regrettable  over- 
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sight  that  unfortunate  man  never  received  the  order 
to  leave  his  post  and  march  out  with  the  rest.  I  am 
told  that  he  was  last  seen  sadly  standing  just  out  of 
sight  inside  the  door  of  his  public-house,  and  I  won- 
dered if  years  later  he  was  still  there,  a  Forgotten 
Man.  Actually  he  was  not.  Probably  with  no 
military  custom  the  public-house  was  not  worth 
having. 

There  was  another  of  the  Audruicq  hamlets,  too, 
that  had  its  memories  for  me.  I  remembered  my 
billet  in  the  place;  it  had  been  in  a  kind  of  annexe  to 
a  cow-shed,  and  even  while  the  cow  had  certain 
habits  which  might  have  annoyed  a  civilian,  I  myself 
after  about  three  years  of  the  Army  took  a  good  deal 
of  disturbing  and  I  had  on  the  whole  been  comfort- 
able in  the  cow-shed.  After  the  War  I  visited  that 
hamlet,  and  with  a  little  difficulty  found  the  exact 
place  again;  the  farm-yard  dog  barked  furiously  as  I 
leaned  over  the  gate  and  stared  sentimentally  at  my 
old  billet  and  at  a  pig  that  had  succeeded  me  in  the 
tenancy.  The  farm  lady  came  out  to  see  what  I 
wanted,  and  eventually  she  produced  her  grandfather 
and  we  went  together  to  the  estaminet. 

I  had  then  been  in  the  War,  did  I  say  ?  Only 
which  War  ?  There  were  many  Wars;  and  the  old 
gentleman  produced  ancient  and  time-yellowed 
photographs.  Here  was  an  artilleryman  in  the 
uniform  of  the  eighteen-fifties,  and  that  was  Grand- 
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Uncle  So-and-So;  here  was  Grandfather  himself  in 
^  the  business  of  the  eighteen-seventy,  and  here  was 
somebody  else  in  the  'eighties,  and  so  it  went  on. 
Every  man  in  that  French  family  had  soldiered  as  a 
matter  of  course,  so  why  make  such  a  fuss  about 
Wars  ?  They  were  nuisances  like  rick-fires,  and 
they  stop  decent  business  and  decent  farming;  they 
are  not  matters  to  be  sentimental  about.  One  puts 
out  the  fire,  and  one  does  one's  best  to  build  up  the 
business  again;  one  hopes  that  there  may  be  no  more 
fires  for  a  long  time,  but  one  does  not  pay  pil- 
grimages to  the  place  where  the  rick-fire  has  been. 
Even  with  my  sort  of  French,  I  think  that  I  arrived 
at  something  of  Grandfather's  point  of  view. 

If  I  had  the  influence  I  think  that  I  should  ask  the 
President  of  France  to  depute  some  high  Minister 
to  visit  that  hamlet  in  state  and  with  a  company  of 
French  soldiers;  I  should  like  them  to  salute  Grand- 
father on  behalf  of  the  Republic.  For  his  point  of 
view  is  the  point  of  view  of  his  France.  The  ham- 
let's name,  by  the  way,  is  Grand  Cornilleaire,  and  it 
lies  about  three  kilometres  outside  Audruicq.  An 
enquiry  at  the  Estaminet  Bazin  would  almost  cer- 
tainly produce  Grandfather.  The  hamlet  is  not 
really  so  very  Grand,  and  in  fact  boasts  only  about 
a  dozen  cottages;  a  company  of  soldiers  might  do 
trade  a  bit  of  good. 

I  would,  however,  warn  the  Minister  in  advance 
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that  he  will  have  to  pay  for  his  own  refreshments. 
Grandfather  was  perfectly  polite,  but  had  not  the 
point  of  view  of  paying  for  anything  back.  Nobody 
asked  the  foreigner  to  come  to  Grand  Cornilleaire, 
and  nobody  particularly  wants  him.  If,  however, 
the  man  insists  on  paying  for  something,  then  let 
him  have  his  way;  the  lady  of  the  farm  allows 
Grandfather  to  waste  no  money  on  drink,  but  if  he 
can  get  it  for  nothing,  so  much  the  better  for  him. 
It  is  a  hamlet  of  economical  principles,  and  is  cour- 
teously contemptuous  of  British  sentimentality  and 
British  affluence. 

It  is  even  the  same  about  our  War  Graves.  I 
have  seen  them,  of  course,  and  I  have  seen  the 
French  ones.  Ours  must  have  cost  about  four  times 
as  much,  and  the  French  say  that  we  must  have  been 
mad  when  we  put  them  up.  Their  Name  Liveth 
For  Evermore,  we  have  it,  and  literally,  of  course,  it 
is  not  true;  those  stones  get  duly  washed  every  so 
often,  but  even  with  all  the  care  the  Flemish  winters 
are  taking  their  toll,  and  already  there  are  stones  that 
are  cracking  and  there  are  other  stones  where  the 
poor  Names  are  all  but  illegible.  A  few  more  of 
those  cruel  winters,  and  we  shall  not  read  the  Names 
at  all.  There  is  the  little  scrap  of  the  stone  which 
officialdom  rather  dubiously  left  free  for  private 
sentiments,  and  so  you  will  see  "  Our  Bert,"  or  "  To 
My  Dear,  Dear  Husband  ";  but  every  year  the  in- 
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scriptions  get  fainter,  and  soon  only  the  stones  them- 
selves will  be  left.  There  in  their  drilled  and 
ordered  rows,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
them,  they  look  as  though  they  have  been  laid  down 
by  some  Government  Department  all  ready  to  be 
called  up  again  for  the  Next  War. 

They  don't  get  so  many  War  Graves  visitors  now, 
they  say.  One  man  explained  it  to  me  as  Cruising 
and  All  That.  I  looked  in  the  book  at  one  of  the 
big  cemeteries,  and  just  thirty  English  visitors  had 
been  there  in  the  twelve  months.  It  is  inevitable, 
say  the  French,  and  who  wants  the  Names  to  be  read 
for  evermore  Just  a  generation  and  then  perhaps 
half  of  the  next,  and  that  at  most  is  all  that  is  needed; 
there  can  be  nobody  left  by  then  to  remember  the 
dead  soldier,  and  so  they  give  him  a  stone  that  is  just 
decent  and  that  does  not  pretend  to  be  everlasting. 
There  is  far  less  in  it  in  contracts,  of  course,  but  that 
generation  and  a  half  is  all  that  France  says  she 
wants.  By  that  time  the  world  will  almost  certainly 
have  muddled  itself  back  into  the  War  That  Did  Not 
Get  Finished,  and  a  new  lot  of  graves  will  be  wanted. 
Go  to  any  village  near  one  of  our  War  Cemeteries, 
and  that  is  the  story  which  you  will  hear. 

It  is  not  our  English  story,  of  course,  and  actually 
I  have  walked  round  Poperinghe  just  behind  an 
English  party.  They  arrived  in  about  eight  huge 
charabancs  all  labelled  as  the  Something-or-Other 
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Conservative  Association;  it's  a  night's  crossing  to 
Ostend,  you  know,  and  then  the  charabancs  go 
round  Glorious  Ypres,  the  Battlefields,  Our  Heroes' 
Graves,  and  back  to  Ostend,  and  very  hard  work 
indeed  it  must  be.  There  was  one  young  Conserva- 
tive Lady  I  was  watch- 
ing, and  I  was  wonder- 
ing why  on  earth  she 
had  to  wear  rather 
highly  coloured  beach- 
pyjamas  to  Do  Our 
Heroes'  Graves,  but  I 
supposed  it  was  the 
Gay  Continent  and  all 
that,  and  when  in 
Rome  doing  as  the 
Romans  do;  except 
that  the  Flamande 
ladies  of  Poperinghe 
do  not  wear  pyjamas 
in  public.  Then,  of 
course,  there  was  Dear  Old  Skindles's,  said  the 
young  lady,  and  naturally  there  was  Dear  Old 
Toe  H;  for  myself,  following  them  round,  I  felt 
a  bit  out  of  it.  As  a  common  soldier,  I  had 
never  been  in  Dear  Old  Skindles's,  and  only  once 
had  I  ever  been  in  Toe  H.  It  isn't  quite  true 
about  all  the  millions  of  men  round  Poperinghe 
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visiting  that  House.  I  will  take  off  my  hat  to  Lord 
Wakefield  for  a  noble  and  a  generous  thought  in 
buying  that  place,  but  I  will  not  subscribe  to  the 
popular  idea  that  all  soldiers  out  there  were  familiar 
with  it.  There  would  be  soldier-clerks,  headquarter 
staff  men,  gunners,  signallers,  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  men  who  would  know  Toe  H;  but  the 
ordinary  common  Tommy  who  came  out  of  the  Line 
in  the  Salient  got  camped  down  in  some  such  place  as 
Dirty  Bucket  Camp,  and  was  hardly  ever  given  the 
chance  of  going  into  Poperinghe  at  all.  Still,  of 
course,  it  had  to  be  Dear  Old  Toe  H  for  the 
charabanc  people,  just  as  it  had  to  be  Dear  Old 
Skindles's  and  Dear  Old  Everything  Else. 

I  rather  fancied,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  Gentle- 
men Conservatives  must  have  managed  to  get  away 
from  the  Lady  Conservatives  and  to  have  a  go  at  the 
Dear  Old  Vin  Rouge;  for  1  am  hanged  if  I  did  not 
hear  one  man  talking  about  the  Jolly  Old  Days  and 
the  Jolly  Old  Trenches.  That  was  the  sort  of  man, 
damn  and  blast  his  eyes,  who  in  the  Next  War  will 
still  be  talking  about  the  Jolly  Old  Trenches,  and 
who  will  take  care  never  to  visit  them  until  about 
fifteen  years  after  the  fighting  is  all  over. 

If  he  is  a  Good  Conservative,  then  I  am  a  Good 
Communist.    And  I  am  nothing  of  the  kind. 
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IT  may  easily  be  that  my  son  will  consider  me 
unduly  hard  on  my  War,  and  what  was  I,  he  may 
say,  but  a  petty  thief  and  a  liar,  positively  boasting 
of  my  cheating  of  my  authorities  ?  Quite  probably 
he  will  go  into  the  Next  War  with  ideals  far  higher 
than  my  own .  I  sincerely  hope  that  he  does ;  he  could 
hardly  go  into  a  War  with  any  ideals  about  the  thing 
lower  than  those  that  I  came  eventually  to  hold.  - 

A  man  is  a  fool  not  to  cheat  his  Army  in  trifles; 
for  in  the  big  things  the  Army  will  cheat  the  common 
soldier  always  and  all  the  time.  It  cannot  help  it, 
and  the  thing  cannot  be  helped  by  the  individual 
decency  of  officers  and  men ;  War  itself  in  the  very 
nature  of  its  being  is  a  negation  of  all  decency. 

There  were  those  decent  sergeants  of  ours  at  the 
very  beginning  of  things  in  England,  and  first  I  had 
been  afraid  of  them  and  then  I  had  respected  them 
for  their  efficiency  and  their  keenness;  I  came  to  like 
most  of  them,  and  I  ended  up  by  being  extremely 
sorry  for  them.  Those  men  were  nearly  all  old 
Territorials,  and  as  such  most  of  the  elder  ones 
had  engaged  only  for  Home  Service.  The  thing 
made  no  difference  to  us  recruits;  practically  all 
War  enlistments  were  for  overseas,  in  any  case. 
But  it  did  make  a  great  difference  to  the  Home 
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Service  men,  and  for  months  pressure  was  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  accept  the  overseas 
obligation.  It  was  grossly  and  indecently  unfair 
pressure,  I  thought;  those  old  Territorials  were  con- 
sistently refused  leave  and  were  deliberately  set  to 
all  the  dirty  work.  There  was  one  quite  middle- 
aged  man  whom  we  all  liked,  and  he  used  very  nearly 
to  go  mad  about  it  all ;  he  had  been  a  Territorial  for 
years,  he  said,  and  had  given  up  all  his  Saturdays  and 
all  his  summer  holidays  to  making  himself  efficient, 
and  now  day  by  day  he  was  being  held  up  practically 
publicly  as  a  slacker  and  a  coward.  He  would  Sign 
Foreign  to-morrow,  he  said,  except  that  he  had 
promised  his  wife  not  to.  We  believed  him,  too. 
There  was  the  wife  living  with  two  children  in  a 
room  of  one  of  the  cottages  near  the  camp;  she  was 
an  anxious-faced  little  woman  and  she  was  going  to 
have  another  baby.  In  the  end,  the  man's  problem 
was  solved  for  him,  for  the  War  Office  or  somebody 
just  passed  an  Order  breaking  its  word  to  those  men 
and  making  them  automatically  all  Foreign  Service. 
I  do  not  know  if  anybody  in  the  War  Office  saw  the 
humour  of  it,  but  on  the  very  same  day  of  the  Order 
the  newspapers  came  out  with  some  great  Minister's 
fine  speech  about  Scraps  of  Paper  and  Britain's  War 
for  the  Sanctity  of  Treaties.  It  was  the  same  with 
everything  else.  I  personally  must  have  been  vac- 
cinated a  dozen  times  in  my  life,  and  I  have  no 
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objection  to  a  daily  inoculation.  But  there  were 
men  who  rightly  or  wrongly  did  object,  and  the 
Army  gave  what  it  called  its  word  to  respect  their 
scruples  and  then  calmly  broke  its  word.  I  have 
no  catechistical  feeling  of  any  sort  about  My  Duty 
to  My  Army. 

If  I  chose  to  take  the  risk  of  lying  to  my  sergeant 
for  the  sake  of  dodging  a  duty  or  stealing  myself 
an  extra  tin  of  inferior  meat,  I  did  so  without  the 
smallest  compunction.  For  the  Army  itself  would 
freely  lie  away  the  lives  of  thousands  and  thousands 
of  its  own  men.  The  bulk  of  the  American  soldiers 
who  got  killed  died  through  a  lie;  their  own  greatvj 
people  dare  not  tell  them  the  truth,  that  they  were 
months  short  of  War  training  and  that  they  would  be 
practically  certain  to  get  killed. 

There  were  lots  of  things  that  were  supposed  to 
be  kept  from  us.  That  battleship  that  went  down 
near  Belfast,  and  then  at  Bruges  there  is  a  war 
memorial  to  scores  and  scores  of  Bruges  civilians, 
our  own  Allies,  who  got  killed  by  British  bombs  from 
British  aeroplanes.  There  is  a  little  place  on  the 
East  Coast,  and  I  was  there  myself  when  something 
happened;  the  German  Zeppelins  used  to  cross  that 
way  on  their  raids  on  London,  and  once  some  young 
officer  lost  his  head  and  we  were  to  fire  rifles  or  pop- 
guns or  something  at  the  thing.  The  Zeppelin  got 
annoyed  and  dropped  a  few  bombs,  and  there  was  a 
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street  that  was  not  at  all  pleasant  to  look  at.  Within 
days  all  England  knew  about  it,  but  it  was  supposed 
to  be  the  deadest  of  secrets. 

That  village,  I  remember,  was  near  the  coast 
where  the  German  Invasion  was  said  to  be  coming, 
and  there  were  all  sorts  of  notices  about  it,  and  this 
road  was  marked  out  for  civilians  and  that  for  military 
transport  and  so  forth.  I  hope  it  was  all  right,  but 
my  own  view  is  that  if  ever  the  thing  had  materialised, 
there  would  have  been  such  an  almighty  mess  that 
no  civilians  would  have  got  away  at  all.  Panic- 
stricken  crowds  would  take  a  bit  of  management  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  if  our  authorities  after 
months  of  preparation  could  lose  the  Battle  of  Loos 
through  getting  the  roads  clogged  up  with  mili- 
tary transport  alone,  there  is  no  saying  what  mess  they 
might  have  made  of  civilian  refugees.  I  hope,  too, 
that  at  least  the  mess  would  have  been  a  fair  mess 
with  everybody  sharing  equally.  But  I  very  gravely 
doubt  it.  Years  afterwards,  I  knew  a  minor  railway 
official  from  a  part  of  England  near  the  coast;  and 
when  retired  and  slightly  talkative  in  his  hours  of 
ease,  he  would  always  swear  that  his  secret  instruc- 
tions in  case  of  the  invasion  horror  materialising  had 
been  first  and  foremost  to  evacuate  a  train-load  of  the 
local  great  man's  household  and  servants.  I  hope 
that  it  was  not  true.  But  I  do  not  think  that  I 
would  have  backed  any  assurance  of  the  War  Office 
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to  the  extent  of  risking  my  own  family  there  at  the 
time. 

They  say  that  the  Next  War  is  going  to  be  entirely 
different  from  the  Last  War,  and  that  it  is  the 
civilians  who  are  really  going  to  suffer.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  going  to  be  any  difference;  if  we 
own  the  truth,  it  was  the  civilians  who  really  suffered 
in  the  Last  War.  As  regards  the  Common  People, 
they  are  always  the  worst  off.  We  Tommies  took, 
of  course,  all  the  hero-worship  that  we  could  get  on 
our  spells  of  leave,  but  actually  it  was  mostly  non- 
sense. It  was  the  civilians  of  the  ordinary  sort  who 
were  the  real  heroes.  My  own  middle-class  wife 
could  not  feed  me  on  leave  with  anything  like  the 
quantity  of  food  that  I  could  get  for  nothing  in  the 
Army.  Our  military  rations  were  spoiled  and 
wasted,  and  generally  were  made  pretty  beastly; 
but  at  least  there  was  plenty  of  quantity.  Quite 
near  the  village  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  have  seen 
whole  sides  of  beef  buried  to  get  rid  of  the  things. 

We  had  no  dislike,  I  think,  for  the  civilians,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  we  were  even  jealous  of  those  who 
were  obviously  dodging  the  conscription.  There 
were  heaps  of  them  who  did  dodge,  of  course;  the 
talk  about  the  National  Effort  was  nonsense  with  the 
country  chock-a-block  full  of  men  who  in  some  way 
had  dodged  the  War.  Once  there  was  pointed 
out   to    me   a   very    diamondiferous  gentleman 
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who  was  said  to  have  achieved  a  practical  Corner  in 
the  dodging  industry;  you  applied  to  him  and  paid 
so  much,  and  in  return  you  were  given  a  packet  of 
some  poison  to  betaken  so  manyhoursbefore  medical 
examination  and  guaranteed  to  upset  your  heart.  I 
suppose  that  people  like  that  emerge  with  every  War. 

It  was  not  the  genuine  civilians  to  whom  we  really 
objected,  even  if  they  were 
obviously  dodgers  and  even 
if  they  were  making  a  lot  of 
money.  The  people  that  we 
did  hate  were  the  gentlemen 
who  wanted  it  both  ways, 
and  who  were  really  civilians 
in  khaki.  There  were  lots 
of  men  who  would  go  on 
running  their  ordinary  busi- 


nesses,   and    then  would 


CIVILIANS 

THINGS 


SEEING 


somehow  get  into  uniform  as 

well ;  and  probably  they  engaged  that  in  case  of  actual 
Invasion  they  would  put  in  two  drills  a  week.  I  do 
not  know  how  they  did  it,  but  I  know  that  we  very 
much  objected  to  having  to  salute  canteen  officials 
and  the  like  with  military  spurs  and  military  manners. 

Next  to  them  we  hated  the  civilians  who  came 
out  to  See  Things.    You  would  meet  them  about 
fifteen  miles  behind  all  possible  danger  and  they 
would  punctiliously  be  wearing  steel  helmets  and 
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fancying  themselves  in  the  Front  Line  trenches. 
There  were  journalists,  artists,  politicians,  God  Knows 
Who,  and  we  were  supposed  to  salute  the  lot. 
There  was  Passchendaele  or  Pilkem  Ridge,  and  it 
took  you  hours  and  hours  in  the  darkness  along  the 
duck-boards  back  to  the  Ypres  Canal  Bank;  you'd 
rest  there  all  day,  and  then  perhaps  the  next  night 
they  might  march  you  to  Brielen  or  Elverdinghe  and 
put  you  in  a  train.  I  remember  one  of  those  trains; 
it  was  bombed,  and  we  had  to  get  out  and  hide  in  a 
ditch.  The  next  morning  we  marched  weary  miles 
again  from  wherever  the  train  had  got  to,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  march  there  was  a  Rest  Camp  with  a 
Soldiers'  Hut.  The  gentleman  in  charge  asked  for 
souvenirs,  and  presently  it  dawned  on  us  that  the 
poor  man  genuinely  and  honestly  considered  him- 
self in  the  Front  Line.  There  must  have  been  quite 
a  lot  of  people  like  that;  half  of  them  have  written 
books  about  it  all. 

There  were  our  Staff  Officers,  and  we  naturally 
hated  them  as  a  matter  of  course;  they  were  mostly 
extraordinarily  military  young  gentlemen,  and  you 
would  meet  them  on  some  road  at  the  back  of  beyond, 
and  they  would  be  the  people  who  would  insist  on  the 
utmost  punctilio  of  salute;  oddly  enough,  they  were 
usually  the  officers  most  casual  at  returning  salutes. 
The  really  high  officers  we  didn't  know  much  about. 
There  was  our  own  Brigadier-General,  and  I  think 
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we  respected  him.  We  would  pass  him  when  we 
were  on  the  march,  and  he  would  sit  his  horse  and 
stare  at  the  individual  face  of  every  man  who  passed. 
I  thought  myself  that  he  always  looked  extraordinarily 
anxious  and  care-worn,  like  a  man  struggling  under 
some  vast  weight  of  responsibility.  I  suppose 
that  one  has  to  get  a  good  deal  higher  than 
Brigadier's  rank  and  possibly  into  real  political 
office  before  one  can  calmly  contemplate  the  gamb- 
ling away  of  so  many  thousands  of  common 
soldiers'  lives. 

The  really  big  Generals  we  next  to  never  saw,  and 
the  only  memories  I  have  in  that  connection  are  of  a 
rare  and  exceptionally  severe  parade  and  then  of  a 
distant  view  of  some  elderly  gentleman  looking 
intensely  worried.  Whether  there  is  or  is  not  an 
Art  of  War  that  justifies  the  General's  existence  I 
frankly  do  not  know ;  if  there  is  no  such  science,  then 
our  politicians  must  have  wasted  a  great  deal  of  our 
money  in  the  paying  for  years  of  our  Higher  Com- 
mand, and  if  there  is  such  a  science,  then  it  seems  at 
least  queer  that  the  professional  politician  should  so 
much  as  dare  even  to  question  the  business  of  the 
professional  soldier.  Probably  in  my  own  amateur 
Army  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  had  ever  so 
much  as  seen  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  but  out  of  the 
hundreds  of  soldiers  that  in  four  years  I  must  have 
met,  I  never  once  heard  a  single  question  of  his 
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policy.  We  should  not  in  any  case  understand  it  or 
even  pretend  to  understand  it;  but  there  was  the 
man  whom  the  Army  itself  had  selected,  and  what- 
ever he  said  or  did  was  right  exactly  as  whatever  the 
War  Office  or  the  politicians  said  or  did  was  wrong. 
It  was  a  simple  faith,  but  it  was  all  that  we  had. 

The  person  that  I  really  admired  was  our  Regi- 
mental Sergeant-Major.  His  Strategy  was  beneath 
contempt,  and  could  usually  have  been  defeated  with 
ease  by  any  reasonably  intelligent  child;  as  for  his 
Tactics,  he  was  one  of  the  least  tactful  men  that  I 
ever  met  in  my  life.  But  he  did  know  his  business, 
which  was  to  throw  back  his  head  in  an  unnatural 
position,  hold  his  breath  until  he  went  purple  in 
the  face,  and  then  emit  a  series  of  extraordinary 
noises.  Once  I  came  upon  him  making  purely 
unofficial  noises  near  a  ration  dump  at  the  end  of  a 
communication  trench;  and  it  afterwards  transpired 
that  our  Sergeant- Major  was  annoyed  at  being 
posted  over  that  dump  and  that  he  had  wished  to  be 
up  in  the  Front  Line.  He  wanted  an  adjectived  Mili- 
tary Medal,  it  seemed;  as  the  only  regular  soldier  in 
the  adjectived  battalion,  he  would  then  be  entitled 
to  an  extra  sixpence  a  day  on  his  pension.  Ordinar- 
ily I  am  afraid  that  considered  as  soldiering  he  did 
not  think  much  of  the  War,  and  that  considered  as 
soldiers  he  thought  even  less  of  us;  but  he  thought  a 
lot  of  that  sixpence  and  eventually  got  it.    I  admired 
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our  Sergeant-Major.  Though  I  am  not  sure  that 
my  feelings  were  reciprocated. 

Our  Colonel,  our  R.S.M.,  and  a  very  ordinary 
private  whose  name  I  have  forgotten  but  who  never 
advanced  so  far  in  the  military  profession  as  even 
learning  to  do  his  puttees  up  properly,  those  were 
the  principal  objects  of  my  admiration  in  my  own 
battalion;  and  why  I  so  admired  the  puttee  non- 
expert was  because  of  his  habit  of  reading  the  Bible. 
It  was  not  in  the  least  so  uncommon  as  you  might 
think  from  some  of  the  War  Books.  At  one  stage 
of  my  career  I  was  supposed  to  look  after  the  blankets 
of  two  officers,  and  one  had  for  his  chief  literature 
La  Vie  Parisienne  and  the  other  used  every 
morning  to  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible;  I  know, 
because  my  first  job  was  to  pass  him  the  Book. 
For  some  reason  those  two  men  seemed  to  share  the 
same  tent  or  billet;  how  they  may  have  agreed,  I 
cannot  say,  but  in  the  ranks  it  would  have  been  quite 
all  right.  When  men  have  for  years  to  live  together 
packed  like  sardines  and  in  the  closest  contact  of 
every  intimate  detail  of  their  lives,  they  learn  at  least 
to  mind  their  own  business  and  to  leave  their  neigh- 
bour to  his.  I  did  not  admire  that  man  with  the 
Bible  for  any  gallant  struggles  in  the  face  of  opposi- 
tion ;  there  just  was  no  opposition.  Why  I  admired 
him  was  because  he  would  regularly  read  his  Bible 
even  in  the  face  of  the  enemy;  on  the  march,  in  the 
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trenches,  anywhere,  he  somehow  got  in  his  daily 
portion  or  whatever  it  was.  Most  men,  I  think, 
were  more  than  usually  sorry  when  he  got  killed. 

I  met  other  men  like  that,  too,  men  who  seemed 
able  absolutely  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  War 
and  from  all  the  beastliness  around  them;  there  was 
one  in  particular  who  was  a  friend  of  mine.  He  was 
only  a  rifleman,  but  he  was  a  perfectly  good  rifle- 
man ;  he  never  shirked  a  duty,  he  never  fell  out  of  a 
march,  and  in  an  oddly  impersonal  way  he  was  good 
friends  with  everyone.  Yet  you  somehow  felt  that 
the  real  man  simply  wasn't  there.  He  was  a 
Catholic  from  some  seminary  at  Battersea,  and  I 
believe  he  was  going  to  be  a  priest;  and  possibly 
in  some  way  that  I  don't  properly  understand  his 
interior  mind  was  leading  quite  another  kind  of  life. 
Actually  he  would  have  to  be  a  priest  in  some  spiritual 
way  very  advanced  indeed;  as  far  as  this  life  was 
concerned,  he  just  got  killed. 

We  mostly  did  the  same  thing  in  some  sort  of 
way,  I  suppose.  You  simply  could  not  go  on  con- 
tinuously thinking  of  that  War,  and  you  had  to  find 
yourself  an  interest  of  some  sort.  So  I  knew  one 
very  ordinary  private  in  the  ranks  who  solemnly 
devoted  himself  to  cookery;  it  sounds  absurd,  of 
course,  and  I  do  not  mean  at  all  that  he  wanted  to  be 
an  Army  Cook.  He  did  not  want  to  be  anything  in 
an  Army,  but  as  he  was  there  and  couldn't  get  out, 
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he  might  as  well  find  an  interest.  And  he  would 
perpetually  potter  with  scraps  of  this  tinned  filth 
and  scraps  of  some  other  sort  of  stealings,  and  would 
thieve  a  bit  of  coal  and  would  produce  weird  messes 
in  the  form  of  regular  dinner  courses.  He  was  not 
in  the  leasj  mad;  he  was  trying  one  way  of  preventing 
himself  from  going  mad. 

Now  for  myself,  I  am  not  in  the  least  spiritual  or 
even  particularly  virtuous,  and  I  think  my  hobby 
simply  took  the  form  of  least  resistance  and  of  using 
my  wits  to  secure  my  own  maximum  comfort.  My 
petty  stealings  and  the  rest  were  a  form  of  hobby; 
here  one  is  in  the  middle  of  a  lunatic  War,  one 
cannot  get  out  of  it,  one  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
management  of  one's  own  life  or  death,  one  does  not 
particularly  want  to  rise  to  be  Corporal  or  anything, 
because  it  is  more  trouble  than  it  is  worth,  and  what 
can  one  do  to  amuse  oneself And  I  would  wake 
quite  cheerfully  in  the  morning  to  think  out  some 
fresh  way  of  fooling  the  Army.  Lots  of  men  had 
that  hobby. 

It  did  not  always  succeed,  of  course;  that  Army 
would  seem  the  silliest  and  most  gullible  thing  in 
the  world,  and  then  every  now  and  then  you  would 
run  into  something  hard.  There  was  the  Censoring 
Ofiicer  who  once  had  his  views  about  a  letter  of 
mine.  Lots  of  men  hated  that  business,  of  course, 
and  there  were  all  sorts  of  stories  about  young  sub- 
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alterns  laughing  over  men's  letters  to  their  wives.. 
For  myself,  I  never  believed  the  stories ;  most  of  our 
officers  were  at  least  gentlemen.  This  man,  I  know, 
treated  me  as  a  gentleman;  would  I  care,  he  said,  to 
tear  up  my  letter  or  did  I  wish  it  to  go  officially  for- 
ward ?  In  the  latter  case,  he  was  bound  to  warn  me 
that  I  risked  a  possible  Court  Martial  and  even  a 
Death  Penalty.  It  was  only  a  joke,  I  said,  perhaps 
an  unconsidered  joke.  And  he  pointed  out  that 
we  of  the  Line  had  one  kind  of  humour  and  that 
Generals  at  the  Base  might  have  another.  I  agreed 
that  my  letter  was  possibly  best  destroyed. 

And  all  that  I  had  really  written  was  an  opinion  of 
mine  that  the  Best  Way  to  End  the  War  might  be 
for  All  the  Men  to  Shoot  their  Officers  and  then  Go 
Quietly  Home. 

There  must  have  been  men  towards  the  end  of  the 
business  who  put  up  the  same  idea  and  not  at  all 
as  a  joke.  For  with  Demobilisation  came  some 
curious  things  which  never  got  into  the  newspapers. 
The  point  was  simple;  you  had  some  millions  of  men 
who  had  either  enlisted  or  been  conscripted  for  the 
Duration  of  the  War,  and  with  the  last  day  of  the 
War  they  expected  to  go  home.  Then,  of  course, 
they  obviously  could  not  all  go  home  at  once.  But 
the  War  Office,  they  said,  had  had  four  years  to 
prepare  its  plans,  and  the  plans  were  not  ready. 
There  was  rioting  at  Etaples  Camp,  and  a  military 
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policeman  got  killed.  There  was  favouritism  and 
worse,  they  said,  in  the  order  in  which  men  were  let 
out,  and  it  was  possible  to  bribe  the  right  clerk  and 
secure  an  early  place.  There  were  companies  of 
men  who  had  seen  four  years  of  fighting  who  found 
themselves  under  the  new  control  of  officers  who  had 
seen  no  fighting  at  all,  and  the  new  officers  would  be 
martinets  for  minutiae  of  discipline.  There  were 
newspapers  that  rather  took  the  men's  point  of  view, 
and  there  was  an  English  camp  where  the  Star  was 
publicly  burned  by  Orders  of  the  Colonel  Command- 
ing. I  have  unfortunately  forgotten  that  Colonel's 
name,  but  the  Star,  I  understand,  is  still  in  circula- 
tion. 

None  of  it  really  mattered  to  me.  I  was  Dis- 
charged as  a  Wounded  before  the  end  of  the  War  and 
was  never  Demobilised  at  all.  I  had  a  Silver  Badge 
(its  sale  price  in  most  public-houses  was  2s.,  and  the 
things  would  be  bought  by  young  Indispensables), 
and  I  had  a  genuine  Pensions  Paper  with  a  notice  on 
it  that  it  did  not  entitle  the  holder  to  Beg  in  the 
Street.  It  would  presumably  be  a  relic  from  perhaps 
the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  somebody  would  have 
forgotten  to  cross  it  out;  the  thing  very  soon  dis- 
appeared from  our  Pensions  Papers. 

On  the  whole  and  in  the  long  run,  I  believe  that  in 
the  matter  of  pensions  we  were  juptly  and  even 
generously  treated.    We  did  not,  of  course,  arrive 
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at  anything  like  the  American  figures;  over  there 
the  ex-service  vote  counted,  and  in  a  journey  through 
fourteen  American  States  from  New  Orleans  up  to 
New  York,  I  myself  have  met  and  talked  to  scores 
of  American  Army  pensioners  who  had  never  been 
out  of  America.  A  few  weeks  of  drill  in  a  training 
camp  made  the  man  a  "  Veteran  of  the  Great  War," 
and  he  would  draw  on  his  country  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  It  will  be  very  interesting  to  see  whether  the 
United  States  will  be  able  to  afford  the  same 
generosity  in  the  Next  War  when  the  country  will 
really  have  to  fight. 

We  did  not  get  that  lavishness,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  most  of  us  wanted  it.  We  never  arri'<?ed  at  any 
British  political  pull,  and  all  that  we  had  and  have 
was  given  us  in  spite  of  officialdom  and  by  the  ordin- 
ary Englishman's  ordinary  desire  that  we  should  be 
treated  decently.  Our  official  figures,  of  course,  are 
not  generous.  One  Pound  per  week  was  supposed 
to  be  the  pre- War  labourer's  standard  rate  of  wage ; 
the  private  in  the  Army  was  presumed  to  be  of  the 
labourer  status,  and  therefore  the  official  full  pension 
for  the  totally  disabled  private  is  the  same  Pound  per 
week,  while  the  man  short  ofonly  one  leg  orarm  would 
officially  draw  his  Ten  Shillings  per  week.  Actually 
public  opinion  just  doubled  those  figures,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  they  will  never  be  altered;  butofficially 
the  doubling  is  a  purely  temporary  measure  and 
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liable  at  any  time  to  revision.  But  in  practice  and 
with  exceptions,  and  with  of  course  any  number  of 
individual  hardships,  I  believe  that  the  average  ex- 
soldier  is  on  the  whole  fairly  pensioned. 

I  remember  my  own  first  pensions  examination  as 
a  full-blown  post-war  civilian.  There  was  a  kindly 
old  civilian  doctor  who  examined  me,  and  when  it 
was  over  he  solemnly  enquired  what  I  had  had  for  my 
lunch.  The  Ministry,  it  seemed,  was  anxious  that 
its  charges  should  be  properly  nourished.  Did  he 
want  to  know  every  detail  of  my  meal,  I  asked,  and 
he  did  want  to  know.  There  was,  I  thought,  a 
gin-and-bitters,  and  then  some  soup,  and  there  had 
been  some  meat  and  all  that,  and  some  sort  of  pudding 
and  a  bit  of  cheese.  Also  half  a  pint  of  beer;  I 
begged  the  doctor's  pardon,  but  I  should  have  said 
a  pint  of  beer.  And  yes,  he  said,  he  felt  in  my  case 
that  he  could  honestly  report  to  the  Ministry  that  it 
need  have  no  fear  about  my  immediate  starvation, 
and  would  I  now  sign  for  the  shilling  which  was  the 
official  lunch-allowance.  I  liked  that  old  pensions 
doctor,  I  liked  them  nearly  all.  I  didn't  do  so 
badly  in  the  long  run. 

But  that  was  in  the  long  run,  and  there  were  whole 
weeks  and  months  at  first  when  I  could  not  get  hold 
of  my  pension  at  all.  The  official  machine  had  been 
constructed  to  deal  with  the  pension3  of  perhaps  a 
few  hundred  men,  and  here  were  tens  and  hundreds 
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of  thousands  clamouring  for  their  money ;  the 
authorities  got  in  extra  clerks,  hundreds  of  them, 
and  in  Regent's  Park  there  was  a  whole  hutment 
camp  of  offices  supposed  to  deal  with  pensions. 
Next  to  nobody  knew  their  job,  and  things  went 
wrong;  there  must  at  one  time  have  been  literally 
thousands  of  men  awarded  pensions  and  unable  to 
find  their  money.  Their  papers  were  officially 
"  Temporarily  Mislaid."  The  educated  ex-private 
with  perhaps  a  scrap  of  his  own  savings  might  be 
gravely  inconvenienced,  but  on  the  whole  he  had 
only  got  to  wait  long  enough  and  things  would  right 
themselves.  But  the  business  pressed  hardly  indeed 
on  the  man  who  had  got  nothing. 

Why  I  know  so  much  about  it  was  because  my 
very  first  civilian  job  was  as  a  temporary  pensions 
clerk.  I  had  waited,  I  remember,  three  days  in  the 
queue  of  the  special  bureau  they  ran  in  Catherine 
Street,  Strand,  for  "  Ex-Officers  and  Other  Ranks 
of  Equal  Education,"  and  when  on  the  third  day  I 
got  a  job  I  was  pleased  enough  about  it.  It  was 
down  at  Peckham,  with  the  local  Pensions  Commit- 
tee; they  had  taken  over  a  biggish  old  house  which 
must  have  been  used  for  soldiers'  billets.  Things 
like  banisters  had  been  torn  away  for  fire-wood,  and 
of  course  there  was  no  furniture;  we  worked  at 
desks  made  out  of  old  soap-boxes  and  the  like. 
Every  morning  there  would  be  a  couple  of  policemen 
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trying  to  marshal  the  crowd  waiting  in  the  trampled 
garden  and  overflowing  into  the  street;  you  forced 
your  way  through  the  crowd  and  fought  a  path  up 
the  crazy  stairs,  and  so  in  time  came  to  your  room 
and  your  desk  and  your  work.  The  business  was 
unending;  the  men  would  slowly  push  their  way 
into  a  downstairs  room  and  would  give  their  names 
and  numbers,  and  in  course  of  time  their  particulars 
would  be  found.  Every  few  minutes  another  clerk 
would  come  upstairs  with  a  bundle  of  case-papers 
and  would  throw  them  down  on  the  floor;  you  picked 
up  a  folder  at  random,  noted  its  name,  and  then 
shouted  for  Mr.  Jones,  late  109725  2nd/i5th  East 
Lancashires,  and  in  would  come  a  suspicious  and 
deeply  injured  man.  He  might  be  in  a  shabby 
khaki  overcoat  with  no  badges  or  buttons,  or  he 
might  be  in  seedy  civilian  clothes;  but  whatever  he 
looked  like  his  grievance  was  invariably  the  same. 
He  had  been  in  hospital,  he  had  come  out  of  hospital, 
he  had  been  medical  boarded  and  had  been  awarded 
a  pension;  now  where  was  his  promised  pension 
He  had  no  work,  he  had  no  money,  and  what  did 
we  propose  to  do  about  it  } 

There  was  his  dossier  in  the  folder  in  front  of  you, 
and  a  really  good  dossier  might  mean  quite  a  fat 
folder.  There  would  be  scores  and  scores  of  oflicial 
letters;  "Refer  to  Mine  of  the  8th  Ult.,"  and  so 
forth,  but  it  always  boiled  down  to  the  same  cardinal 
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fact,  that  the  important  papers  were  "  Temporarily 
Mislaid."  I  had  to  see  perhaps  twelve  men  an  hour, 
with  an  average  of  five  minutes  to  get  through  a 
dossier  and  tell  my  client  at  least  something;  and 
I  think  there  were  eight  of  us  clerking  on  the  same 
job.  Usually  we  would  just  promise  to  write  to 
some  other  office,  and  down  would  go  still  another 

addition  to  the  crazy 
memoirs;  but  some- 
times the  man  would 
make  a  scene,  and 
what  was  he  going  to 
keep  his  family  on 
while  we  wrote  letters, 
and  for  such  special 
emergencies  one  was 
allowed  to  sign  a  chit 
entitling  the  pensioner 
to  go  to  some  other  department  and  draw  on 
account  from  any  money  they  happened  to  have. 
About  four  hundred  penniless  men  a  week  I 
should  see,  and  if  I  remember  rightly  about  thirty 
pounds  a  week  was  my  emergency  limit.  If  you 
exceeded  that  limit,  you  got  the  sack;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  any  of  your  pensioners  shot  them- 
selves or  shot  you  or  otherwise  succeeded  in  making 
a  fuss  interesting  enough  to  get  into  newspaper  print, 
you  also  got  the  sack.    Lots  of  those  men  had 
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revolvers  stolen  from  the  Army,  and  it  wasn't  too 
good  explaining  to  them  that  whatever  they  ought  to 
have  some  day,  there  was  not  this  week  any  money. 
The  Ministry's  first  instruction  was  that  above  all 
things  we  were  to  use  tact.  My  remuneration  for 
being  tactful,  I  remember,  was  slightly  under  three 
pounds  a  week,  and  meantime  my  own  pension  was 
"  Temporarily  Mislaid  "  in  some  other  office  which 
I  had  never  time  to  visit.  Those  are  all  points  which 
the  recruit  for  the  Next  War  would  be  well  advised 
to  remember. 

That,  of  course,  had  only  to  do  with  the  men  Dis- 
charged with  Pensions;  but  probably  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  Army  was  not  Discharged  at  all  but  was 
Demobilised.  Sometimes  that  system  worked  fairly 
well,  and  sometimes  it  didn't. 

I  know  that  for  a  year  or  so  after  the  War  I  was 
doing  my  work  on  an  ex-Army  typewriter,  and  a 
very  good  one  too.  I  bought  it  for  a  trifle  off"  an 
ex-orderly-room  soldier  clerk  who  had  been  working 
in  a  Demobilisation  Depot.  He  had  got  sick  and 
tired  of  the  general  muddle,  he  said,  and  had  in  the 
end  typed  and  signed  his  own  Final  Demobilisation, 
had  walked  out  carrying  the  official  typewriter  for 
luck,  and  had  as  a  last  gesture  thrown  away  the  key 
of  his  hutment-office.  It  was  the  only  way  he  could 
see,  he  said,  of  getting  clear  of  the  War  before  the 
Next  One  started. 
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SOME  years  after  the  thing  was  all  over,  I  went 
back  to  France  with  the  special  idea  of,  so  to 
speak,  trying  to  reconstruct  my  memories;  and  then 
of  course  I  had  wanted  besides  to  make  a  contrast. 
So  once  I  had  travelled  in  vast  discomfort  on  a  troop- 
ship from  Southampton  to  Le  Havre;  and  then  from 
Havre  there  had  been  a  train  journey  of  thirty  end- 
less hours  up  to  rail-head  somewhere  behind  Arras. 
I  thought  I  would  like  to  make  the  same  trip  over 
again,  and  I  would  like  the  ship's  steward  to  call  me 
"  Sir  " ;  and  I  would  like  to  sit  in  comfort  in  a  second- 
class  railway  carriage  over  the  same  lines  where  once 
I  had  travelled  in  a  horse-truck. 

I  could  easily  enough  remember  the  original  trip. 
They  had  us  down  to  Southampton  by  perhaps  ten 
o'clock  one  winter  morning;  there  was  a  sort  of 
tarpaulin  tunnel  over  the  railway  where  it  crossed  a 
street,  so  that  spies  and  people  should  not  be  able  to 
check  the  troop-trains  as  they  ran  down  to  the  docks. 
All  day  long  we  hung  rather  miserably  about  in  a 
huge  wharf-shed  with  the  Military  Police  at  the  ends 
to  see  that  we  didn't  get  out,  and  when  dark  came 
they  shepherded  us  on  to  the  boat.  That  was  the 
Viper^  because  I  found  her  name  on  a  brass  plate, 
and  ordinarily  she  would  run  between  Ardrossan  and 
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Belfast  with  perhaps  three  hundred  passengers  on 
board;  here  we  had  a  battalion  and  a  half  with  more 
like  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  naturally  we  were 
crowded  pretty  tightly.  They  made  you  wear  a 
lifebelt,  and  it  just  about  doubled  your  size;  where 
you  found  yourself,  there  you  had  to  stand  all  night, 
and  with  a  rough  sea  we  were  sick  down  each  other's 
backs.  It  was  very  cold  that  night,  and  we  had  a 
couple  of  men  who  died  of  it. 

Those  were  men  from  other  battalions,  and  they 
would  be  nominally  deserters.  Actually  they  were 
men  who  had  been  on  leave  to  their  families,  and 
then  returning  to  France  they  had  got  drunk  on  the 
way  at  Southampton ;  they  would  get  picked  up  by 
the  Military  Police,  and  would  be  handed  over  to  us 
to  take  across.  Two  of  them  were  fighting  drunk, 
and  we  had  them  tied  up  to  the  rails  on  the  top  deck 
and  spread-eagled  to  cool  off;  with  the  spirits  wear- 
ing out  of  their  bodies  and  with  the  bitter  cold  of 
that  night  they  did  cool  off,  and  actually  when  they 
were  cut  down  in  the  morning  they  were  found  dead. 
I  suppose  it  could  not  be  helped;  but  I  did  rather 
wonder  exactly  what  story  was  told  to  their  families. 

In  the  dawn  of  the  morning  there  had  been  Le 
Havre,  and  we  were  paraded  on  the  quayside  and 
the  Colonel  addressed  us  on  the  pleasure  with  which 
after  the  long  training  we  found  ourselves  on  French 
soil  at  last;  I  believe  that  it  was  literally  true  at  least 
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as  far  as  the  Colonel  and  probably  the  Sergeant- 
Major  were  concerned.  There  followed  an  endless 
march  through  the  streets  and  up  an  extremely  steep 
hill.  Ste.-Adresse  would  be  the  name  of  the  camp; 
I  found  that  out  afterwards,  and  I  did  my  very  best 
to  reconstruct  the  exact  march.  I  remembered  that 
camp;  it  was  just  a  field  covered  with  snow  and  sur- 
rounded with  barbed  wire  and  with  a  few  very  ragged 
tents  in  it.  There  were  not  tents  enough  for 
everybody,  and  some  of  us  slept  out  in  the  snow 
under  our  overcoats  or  any  old  tarpaulins  or  horse- 
rugs  or  anything  else  we  could  find  or  steal.  Then 
it  appeared  that  some  mistake  had  been  made,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  they  had  us  up  again  and 
marched  us  down  to  Le  Havre  and  put  us  in  a  train. 

Troop-train  travel  in  France  has,  of  course,  its 
points.  Our  officers  would  be  in  sinful  luxury, 
packed  about  six  to  a  derelict  and  broken-windowed 
third-class  compartment  with  perhaps  a  seat  missing, 
but  for  us  of  the  rank  and  file  there  was  the  sterner 
business  of  the  Forty  Men  or  Eight  Long  Horses; 
every  French  truck  has  its  label  in  the  event  of 
mobilisation.  "  Hommes  40,  Chevaux  (en  long) 
8,"  is  the  general,  if  not  the  popular,  description  of 
the  things.  Actually  I  have  never  been  forty  to  the 
truck,  but  I  have  been  one  of  thirty-two  men,  and 
even  at  that  with  all  the  rifles  and  the  rest  of  the 
rubbish  there  seemed  little  room  left  for  any  horses  1 
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You  cannot,  of  course,  all  lie  down  at  once,  and  a 
first  journey  will  be  a  bit  of  a  tiring  business.  But 
soon  you  will  learn  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  and  how 
most  comfortably  to  prop  up  each  other's  backs.  So 
you  are  not  officially  allowed  any  fire  or  light  in  the 
truck;  but  men  would  steal  a  tea-canister  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort  and  punch  holes  in  the  tin  and 
make  themselves  a  bit  of  a  brazier.  With  a  thirty- 
hour  journey  in  winter-time  the  thing  would  be 
wanted.  The  truck-door  will  be  another  problem, 
because  you  practically  can't  either  open  or  close  it 
while  the  train  is  running.  At  even  ten  miles  an 
hour  that  truck  will  get  very  cold  with  an  open  door, 
while  if  you  close  the  thing  then  it  will  be  dark  and 
you  will  want  some  candles.  It  was  a  curious  thing 
about  that  War,  but  we  always  did  want  candles;  it 
is  dark  in  dug-outs  and  in  barns,  and  in  practically 
everywhere  else  where  we  ever  went.  You  learn 
points.  So  sanitation  on  a  troop-train  journey  will 
need  attention ;  in  that  respect  the  future  traveller  of 
the  Next  War  might  do  worse  than  remember  the 
guards'  little  look-out  cabins  which  they  build  at  the 
end  of  French  railway  trucks.  When  I  revisited 
the  country  and  booked  myself  in  a  second-class 
carriage  of  an  ordinary  train,  I  remembered  those 
old  days. 

As  I  wandered  round  Le  Havre  and  Ste.-Adresse 
and  Honfleur,  the  point  that  struck  me  first  was  that 
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ourshad  notbeen  the  "Great  War"  at  all; it  had  only 
been  one  of  many  wars.  Up  near  Honfleur  there 
is  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  with  a 
plaque  saying  that  it  was  erected  after  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  There  is  a  notice  under  that  statue 
begging  you  to  Pray  For  France.  And  further, 
there  is  a  very  much  smaller  notice  tied  on  to  a  baby's 
shoe  that  says,  "  Thanks  for  Our  Michael."  And 
then  of  course  the  Norman  Galleys  must  have  sailed 
that  great  estuary  sacking  and  raping  their  way  to 
Rouen.  In  every  other  old  church  you  come  upon 
a  monument  to  some  War  of  other  ages.  There 
would  always  have  been  a  War  of  some  sort. 

I  got  exactly  the  same  idea  all  over  Northern 
France  and  Belgium.  There  were  plenty  of  Eng- 
lish people,  of  course,  who  knew  all  about  the 
trenches,  and  once  there  was  a  sort  of  society  of 
Ex-Officer  Guides  who  would  take  tourists  round 
the  Bloody  Battlefields.  But  I  myself  do  not  know 
how  they  did  it.  I  should  not  recognise  any  of  the 
trenches  in  which  I  had  ever  been;  they  took  you  up 
at  night  in  the  dark,  and  you  followed  the  man  in 
front  of  you  and  eventually  he  disappeared  and  you 
might  hear  him  swearing,  and  in  another  minute  you 
yourself  fell  over  into  the  trench;  that  was  all,  and 
you  were  given  no  opportunity  for  studying  the 
general  landscape.  Once  you  were  in  the  trenches, 
you  stopped  there  for  so  many  days,  and  either  came 
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out  again  or  failed  to  come  out  again.  But  you  did 
not  take  little  promenades  round  the  neighbouring 
countryside.  I  often  wondered  how  the  guide 
gentlemen  could  be  so  sure  of  their  topography. 

Then  when  I  went  back  to  France  and  Flanders, 
I  was  more  puzzled  than  ever.  For  the  trenches  on 
the  whole  and  in  general  just  were  not  there.  The 
French  or  Flemish  farmer  had  dug  them  in  and  had 
ploughed  up  his  fields.  War  for  the  time  was  over, 
and  why  waste  space  .''  Millions  and  millions  of 
yards  of  old  wire,  barbed  wire,  and  field  telephone 
wire,  any  old  sorts  of  wire,  it  had  all  been  cleared 
into  dumps  and  had  either  been  sold  or  stolen.  Even 
those  German  Meebus  strong-points  round  the 
Salient,  which  had  been  so  impregnable  and  which 
had  cost  so  many  thousands  of  lives,  had  nearly  all 
disappeared;  where  one  couldn't  be  blown  up  or 
moved  at  all,  Mr.  Flemish  Farmer  was  probably 
using  it  for  something  like  a  chicken-house.  You 
saw  the  stones  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  remains  that 
somehow  suggested  the  antiquity  of  a  Druidical 
Circle;  the  War  so  few  years  afterwards  was  about 
as  remote  as  the  Deluge.  Sometimes  near  a  main 
road  might  be  a  bit  of  a  trench  artificially  preserved; 
the  charabancs  would  pass  that  way  and  the  farmer 
might  find  a  summer  profit  in  the  thing.  He  would 
charge  so  much  to  go  into  the  trench,  and  every  so 
often  he  would  carefully  plant  it  with  old  bits  of 
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broken  bayonets  to  be  sold  to  the  shocked  American 
tourist.  There  was  certainly  a  bit  of  that,  but 
otherwise  there  just  were  no  trenches.  The  Great 
War  that  had  staggered  the  world  and  that  was  to 


SHOCKED  AMERICAN  TOURIST 


have  changed  all  humanity  had  followed  the  Spanish 
Low  Countries  Wars,  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  and  all 
the  other  Wars,  and  had  simply  vanished  into 
History. 

It  seemed  the  same  everywhere,  and  time  after 
time  I  was  being  astonished  by  not  being  able  to 
find  the  War  that  once  had  filled  my  whole  life. 
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There  is  that  railway  line  that  leads  from  Haze- 
brouck  to  Poperinghe,  and  once  thousands  of  trains 
and  millions  of  men  were  using  it.  If  nowadays  you 
want  to  travel  that  way,  there  is  a  siding  at  Haze- 
brouck  station,  and  three  or  four  times  a  day  a  shabby 
little  train  with  a  museum-piece  engine  pulls  out 
along  a  i^ickety  railway  track  nearly  overgrown  by 
weeds.  They'll  revive  that  track  again  quickly 
enough  next  time  it  is  wanted,  but  between  Wars  it 
is  just  a  backwater  of  railwaydom.  There  is  the 
tiny  frontier  station  of  Abeele,  and  the  Belgian 
gendarme  hardly  troubled  to  look  at  my  passport; 
who  but  an  odd  peasant  or  the  obvious  English  or 
American  tourist  in  quest  of  the  battlefields  would 
go  that  way  into  Belgium  Over  to  the  left  of 
Abeele  there  is  the  road  along  which  millions  of  men 
used  once  to  march  up  into  the  Salient;  there  was 
incessant  gunfire,  and  we  used  to  try  to  mask  the 
troops  with  hangings  of  dirty  camouflage.  Once 
that  road  had  no  tree  left  saved  from  enemy  artillery; 
it  was  as  though  some  blast  had  cut  away  every  scrap 
of  living  verdure,  and  as  though  no  particle  of  even 
natural  soil  could  have  survived  the  storm.  And 
now  everything  was  growing  again,  and  there  were 
neat  rows  of  new  trees  and  the  fields  were  just  as 
usual — only  perhaps  better  fertilised. 

There  was  the  newness  of  the  vast  Menin  Gate 
Monument  to  the  Missing,  of  course,  only  out  there 
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they  privately  joke  about  it,  and  say  that  it  will  make 
an  admirable  artillery  mark  for  the  Next  War. 
And  there  is  Ypres  as  a  brand-new  town  already 
beginning  to  look  quite  old,  and  there  are  the  Ypres 
War  Curio  shops  not  nowadays  doing  too  much 
trade.  There  are  the  War  Cemeteries,  and  some- 
where there  is  an  Eton  Mission  for  the  War  Graves 
gardeners  with  a  school  for  their  children.  There 
are  even  some  scraps  of  English  words  left  amongst 
the  Belgians  round  that  way,  and  "  Yes  "  and 
"  All  right "  are  almost  naturalised  Belgian  words. 
And  some  of  the  estaminets  near  the  Cemeteries  will 
be  advertising  English  Ales  and  Stouts.  Graves 
and  Ale  make,  of  course,  a  War  mark,  but  not  much 
of  a  mark. 

There  were  the  cities.  Go  to  Amiens,  and  there 
inside  the  Cathedral  are  the  battle-flags  and  the 
gi-eat  Monument  to  the  British  and  the  stone  bidding 
you  to  pray  for  the  Soul  of  Raymond  Asquith, 
Lieutenant  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  who  Fell  on 
the  Field  of  Honour  at  Guinchy  on  September  1 3th, 
19 1 6.  Incidentally  I  did  pray  for  his  soul.  But 
that  is  the  Cathedral,  and  in  the  town  outside  all 
that  is  forgotten.  There  was  a  Big  Bertha  gun  with 
which  the  Germans  used  to  shell  Amiens,  and  you'll 
still  be  able  to  buy  a  picture  post  card  of  the  thing. 
But  it  is  a  comic  post  card,  with  a  grinning  Australian 
sitting  inside  the  bore  and  waving  his  helmet.  I 
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tell  you,  with  the  years  the  War  has  become  a  comic 
thing. 

Or  take  a  village.  There  are  people  to  whom 
France  means  Paris;  and  then  to  myself  for  my  par- 
ticular outing  France  meant  Pas.  Its  full  name  is  Pas- 
en-Artois,  and  it  is  a  townlet  so  small  that  it  even 
has  to  share  a  branch-line  station  with  another  town- 
let.  It  is  a  mile  or  two  off  the  line  that  runs  between 
Doullens  and  Arras,  and  it  was  one  of  the  places 
round  which  we  used  once  to  camp  when  we  were 
taken  out  to  rest.  Thousands  of  men  would  be  in 
camps  and  hutments  and  hamlets  all  round  there, 
with  Pas-en-Artois  as  a  sort  of  centre  and  unavail- 
able to  the  ordinary  private  soldier.  There  would 
be  headquarters  clerks  there  and  Generals  and  their 
batmen,  but  the  Tommy  wouldn't  get  in.  So  for 
years  I  had  meant  to  go  to  Pas-en-Artois  and  see  its 
temptations  and  its  devilments.     In  the  end  I  went. 

You  get  there  from  a  place  called  Halloy,  and  as 
I  marched  out  of  the  little  railway  halte  I  swung  into 
the  first  estamirtet  on  the  road;  I  had  been  there 
before.  I  remembered  the  place  well,  with  our 
policeman  at  the  door  and  with  a  whole  battalion 
lining  up  to  take  its  turn  at  a  chance  of  a  bottle  of 
French  beer.  The  War,  was  it,  said  tht  patron  \  and 
as  he  anxiously  continued,  was  I  then  that  Monsieur 
who  had  left  unpaid-for  a  hiere  r  France  has  a  long 
memory,  you  know.    But  as  it  happened,  I  was  not 
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that  Monsieur.  That  particular  debtor  may  indeed 
have  gone  to  his  Long  Account  still  owing  for  his 
beer. 

There  are  stencil  marks  in  Halloy  on  barn  doors 
and  the  like;  "  Watercarts  2,"  or  "  D  Company 
Kitchen,"  that  sort  of  thing.  And  with  huge  dif- 
ficulty I  found  the  actual  barn  where  once  the 
Catholics  of  the  Brigade  had  received  General 
Absolution  from  the  R.C.  Chaplain.  We  were 
moving  off  in  a  hurry  that  morning,  I  remember, 
with  any  amount  of  orders  and  bugle-blowing; 
popular  rumour  had  it  that  we  were  going  over  the 
top  at  once,  that  the  German  Line  had  given  com- 
pletely, that  we  were  marching  into  Berlin.  Actually 
we  marched  just  as  far  as  Mondicourt  about  two 
miles  away,  and  then  stopped. 

From  Halloy  to  Pas  may  be  three  miles;  they  had 
up  and  working  the  new  electric  cables  for  which 
only  the  concrete  pylons  had  been  erected  when  we 
were  there.  I  noticed  with  interest  a  little  cross  by 
the  side  of  the  path,  where  the  cables  had  claimed 
their  first  victim.  Perhaps  a  lad  who  had  been 
climbing;  I  don't  know.  Then  as  I  got  nearer  Pas 
and  to  the  point  where  the  police  used  to  stop  us, 
there  was  another  check,  and  as  far  as  I  could  read 
the  French  notice  it  was  something  about  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  But  I  hadn't  got  it  that  I  knew  of, 
and  so  went  on  and  presently  found  myself  in  the 
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very  heart  itself  of  Pas-en-Artois.  There  isn't 
exactly  a  seething  traffic.  There  is  a  church  and 
there  is  a  little  hotel  of  the  "  Grand  Cerf,"  and  there 
is  a  tiny  Monument  to  the  Dead  of  Pas;  there  were 
twenty-six  names,  I  saw,  and  I  noticed  that  the  last 
man  had  died  in  19 19  and  after  the  War  was  over. 
Gas,  I  was  told.  Then  as  I  entered  the  inn,  there 
was  one  more  dead  man,  the  patron  himself.  With 
no  other  customers  in  the  house,  we  could  spend  the 
afternoon  quietly  in  trying  to  talk  to  each  other,  and 
there  sitting  under  the  printed  notice  of  the  French 
Law  Against  Public  Drunkenness  we  toasted  each 
other  and  tried  to  work  things  out.  But  yes,  of  a 
surety  he  was  a  Dead  Man,  he  said,  and  indeed  he 
produced  Madame  to  try  to  explain  it  to  me  and 
they  both  roared  with  laughter.  The  tremendous, 
the  side-splitting  joke  was  that  he  had  been  very 
badly  wounded,  that  he  had  nearly  died  in  some 
French  hospital,  and  that  a  French  War  Office  clerk 
had  duly  reported  him  to  Pas-en-Artois  as  actually 
dead.  As  a  dead  man  there  had  been  some  difficulty 
in  getting  his  scrap  of  French  pension;  but  he  had 
surmounted  the  difficulty,  and  both  Madame  and  the 
Deader  laughed  again.  Of  a  certainty.  Monsieur, 
but  all  Wars  are  the  Same  and  of  an  Imbecility 
Incredible.  But  he  did  not  say  a  word  about  it 
being  the  Great  War  or  the  War  That  Was  to  End 
Wars. 
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It  was  the  same  all  over;  you  will  find  plenty  of 
memories.  There  was  a  bus  in  Poperinghe  that 
was  labelled  in  rusty  letters  as  the  "  General 
Pershing,"  and  somewhere  on  a  French  canal  I  saw 
a  barge  as  the  "  Victoire  de  Gallipoli."  There  were 
lots  of  bits  like  that,  and  every  little  hamlet  and 
every  little  church  had  its  monument  to  the  Dead  of 
France.  But  the  monument  would  be  to  only  one 
War  amongst  many  Wars;  not  once  did  I  find  our 
British  idea  that  there  was  never  to  be  a  Next  War. 

It  all  seemed  to  be  a  tragedy  of  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  men  and  of  money  all  wasted,  and  nothing 
at  all  to  show  for  it.  We  had  not  even  permanently 
blasted  the  land,  for  everything  was  growing  again 
just  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Man  had  done 
his  very  worst,  and  it  had  been  a  contemptibly  poor 
worst.  Nothing  in  the  real  world  had  changed  by 
one  iota.    Not  even  ourselves. 


EXPLORE    EVERY    AVENUE  ! 


VIII 


THAT  to  my  mind  was  the  most  astounding 
part  of  the  War;  it  hardly  changed  us  at 
all.  Political  frontiers  have  changed  and  ancient 
empires  have  vanished;  millions  of  money  changed 
hands,  and  some  people  became  very  rich  and  other 
people  became  very  poor.  But  it  does  not  take  a 
War  to  change  Society;  even  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had 
been  able  years  before  to  do  that  with  a  bit  of  land 
taxation.  When  it  came  to  the  War,  that  could  do 
very  little  more.  The  real  men  were  not  altered  at  all. 

There  was  so  much  that  was  going  to  have  hap- 
pened to  us.  We  were  coming  out  of  khaki  as 
stern,  silent  men,  and  were  going  to  live  out  the 
balance  of  our  chastened  years  in  a  sort  of  capacity 
of  ex-Roundhead  Puritans.  We  were  coming  out 
of  the  War  as  thorough  blackguards,  and  neither 
property  nor  life,  nor  that  which  is  dearer  to  woman- 
hood than  life  itself,  was  going  to  be  safe  from  us. 
The  soldier  in  the  ranks  had  become  so  used  to 
discipline  that  even  as  a  civilian  he  was  going  to  be 
unhappy  unless  constantly  directed  and  guided  by 
kindly  officials  ;  that  was  the  idea  of  one  of  the 
London  papers,  and  it  was  not,  either,  one  of 
the  consciously  humorous  papers.  The  soldier  in 
the  ranks  was  so  sick  of  discipline  that  in  civil  life 
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he  would  probably  be  an  anarchist.  They  said  all 
sorts  of  things  about  us.  And  then  to  by  far  the 
vast  bulk  of  us  nothing  particular  in  the  world  hap- 
pened at  all. 

We  were  going,  of  course,  to  have  shot  our  hated 
ex-officers  and  ex-sergeants.  And  really  I  knew  that 
the  best  part  of  a  battalion  was  under  solemn  oath  if 
not  actually  to  shoot  their  Major  at  least  to  give  him  a 
nasty  look;  for  soinebody  had  discovered  that  the 
unfortunate  man  in  civil  life  was  a  high  official  of 
one  of  the  great  catering  companies,  and  the  bat- 
talion's idea  was  to  enter  a  tea  shop,  demand  poached 
eggs  on  toast,  and  then  send  for  the  manager  and 
complain  about  them.  It  all  came  to  nothing,  I  fear. 
Actually  I  myself  have  met  my  hated  ex-sergeant  in 
civil  life;  I  met  him  looking  rather  worried  and  in 
charge  of  a  squad  of  about  five  very  junior  sergeants. 
That  was  in  a  Camden  Town  clothing  stores,  and  he 
recognised  me  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  where  the 
children's  cheap  overcoating  department  was,  and 
most  fortunately  I  had  just  been  there  myself  and 
was  able  to  tell  him.  I  have  met  a  real  V.C.  run- 
ning a  suburban  florist's  shop,  and  I  have  met  an  old 
officer  of  mine  selling  little  bags  of  monkey-nuts 
outside  the  Zoo.  He  was  not  trading,  either,  on  the 
ex-officer  business,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  think 
himself  particularly  hardly  done  by  ;  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  I  was  at  the  moment  in  a  position  to  give  an 
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order  for  monkey-nuts.  For  the  matter  of  that,  I 
have  also  known  an  ex-corporal  of  the  French  Foreign 
Legion  hawking  from  door  to  door  small  parcels  of 
women's  underclothes.  (Though  certainly  it  is  fair 
to  notice  that  no  Legion  recruiting  officer  ever  pro- 
mised a  World  Fit  for  Legionaries.) 

Actually  our  world  in  England  tried  its  best  for 
us,  and  if  it  was  a  shockingly  bad  best  that  was  not 
altogether  our  England's  fault.  There  was  a  De- 
partment of  Appointments,  I  remember,  and  though 
it  was  generally  known  as  Disappointments  De- 
partment, it  probably  did  the  best  it  could.  There 
used  to  be  an  official  who  interviewed  you,  and  then 
beside  him  would  be  sitting  a  London  business  man; 
they  used  to  take  turns  at  the  thing,  purely  as  volun- 
teers, just  to  do  their  very  best  to  try  to  fit  the  man 
in  somewhere.  But  of  course  it  generally  couldn't 
be  done;  in  four  years  firms  had  closed  and  changed, 
and  jobs  had  been  taken  by  girls.  That  was  an- 
other terrific  problem;  were  the  girls  to  be  turned 
out  }  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  us  never  got  our 
own  jobs  back;  hundreds  of  thousands  more  of  us 
edged  our  way  into  new  jobs,  sometimes  better  and 
sometimes  worse.    Some  never  got  anything  at  all. 

We  were  going  to  have  been  the  most  democratic 
people  in  history;  men  who  had  fought  together  in 
the  Bloody  Trenches  would  remain  comrades  for 
ever,  and  there  would  be  no  more  distinctions  of 
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class  or  caste.  It  all  lasted  just  about  as  long  as  the 
uniform;  men  in  civil  clothes  have  distinctions,  and 
heroes'  wives  were  not  necessarily  falling  over  one  an- 
other to  embrace  the  wives  of  other  heroes.  There 
were  the  Old  Battalion  Associations,  of  course,  but 
at  least  in  England  they  never  achieved  the  political 
strength  that  they  might  have  done.  It  is  an  odd 
thought,  and  if  Mr.  Baldwin  ever  reads  my  book,  one 
can  imagine  it  coming  as  something  of  a  shock  to 
him.  There  was  just  one  moment  when  the  world 
read  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  renunciation  to  the  nation  of 
half  his  fortune;  Mr.  Baldwin  if  he  had  thought  of  it 
(and  if  he  had  wanted  to)  might  have  been  a  British 
Mussolini.  There  were  the  ex-servicemen  and  the 
British  Legion  looking  for  a  leader.  But  the 
moment  passed  and  nothing  happened. 

There  are  thousands  of  the  men,  of  course,  who 
rather  like  to  keep  up  old  memories,  and  there  are 
the  Regimental  Associations  and  so  forth  with  their 
annual  re-unions  and  dinners.  For  myself,  I  never 
had  the  proper  feeling.  Perhaps  I  was  unlucky; 
but  at  the  one  re-union  that  I  ever  did  attend  all  the 
best  speeches  about  the  Dear  Old  Comradeship  of 
the  Dear  Old  Trenches  seemed  to  be  made  by  the 
men  who  had  never  seen  any  trenches. 

There  is  a  risk,  too,  with  those  re-unions  of 
remembering  all  the  wrong  things.  My  story  of 
stealing  from  my  Company  Sergeant-Major  the  best 
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part  of  the  rum  ration  which  he  had  himself  just 
stolen  is  a  fine  story;  I  did  it  really  cleverly,  and  in 
such  a  way  that  while  the  sergeant  knew  perfectly 
that  I  had  taken  the  rum,  I  could  not  be  punished  for 
it.  But  if  those  are  the  only  tales  that  I  remember, 
then  my  son  and  perhaps  other  sons  will  be  rushing 
into  the  Next  War  as  into  a  god-sent  opportunity  for 
stealing  rum..  The  tale  that  I  ought  to  remember  is 
of  once  cleverly  picking  for  myself  a  tiny  single  dug- 
out in  the  Line  ;  and  then  of  waking  and  finding  the 
last  occupant  there  with  me.  That  hole  had  not 
been  dug  for  sleeping  purposes. 

As  it  is,  we  do  not  remember  the  horrors,  and 
mostly  we  were  not  thinking  of  them  even  at  the 
time.  The  new  post-War  British  Army,  they  say, 
is  well-paid  and  is  made  extremely  comfortable ; 
from  time  to  time  the  newspapers  tell  us  all  about  it. 
I  do  not  see  how  in  the  Next  War  they  are  going  to 
run  an  Army  that  way;  if  the  thing  is  to  be  com- 
fortable, then  the  men  are  going  to  think.  We 
never  had  time  for  any  serious  thinking;  we  were 
kept  so  abominably  uncomfortable  that  every  scrap 
of  thinking  power  was  devoted  to  the  topic  of  steal- 
ing a  bit  of  something  that  would  make  life  a  little 
more  tolerable. 

We  were  not  brave  about  it  at  all;  there  is  no 
bravery  in  the  ox  who  is  waiting  in  the  slaughter- 
house.   He  is  only  there  because  he  cannot  get  out, 
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and  if  he  is  an  ox  of  any  sense  at  all,  he  will  stop 
thinking  about  things  and  will  devote  his  attention 
to  trying  to  steal  a  bit  of  the  next  brute's  straw. 
That  was  about  all  that  the  Great  War  and  the  great 
Statesmen's  fine  speeches  came  to.  We  did  not 
even  hate.  Five  million  British  fighting  soldiers  all 
seriously  hating  five  million  German  soldiers  might 
at  least  have  been  something;  but  we  did  not  obey 
the  Commandment  to  Hate  our  Enemy,  and  with 
the  very  few  Germans  that  the  average  Tommy  ever 
saw  we  got  on  admirably.  There  would  be  prisoners 
now  and  then,  and  down  at  the  Base  you  might  see 
them  doing  a  bit  of  labouring  work.  There  were 
German  prisoners,  I  know,  who  were  carrying 
British  stretcher-cases  aboard  the  hospital  ships  at 
Boulogne.  I  gave  my  two  Germans  a  cigarette 
apiece,  and  I  believe  that  every  other  wounded  did 
the  same.  They  were  only  other  oxen  waiting  their 
luck  in  a  rival  slaughter-house.  Most  certainly  we 
had  no  hate  for  them. 

Our  authorities  tried,  I  know,  to  whip  up  an 
artificial  hatred.  We  had  the  thing  almost  on 
enlistment,  and  once  there  was  a  speech  from  some 
civilian  dignitary  to  a  whole  parade  of  us.  We  had 
undertaken,  he  said,  a  Task  for  Civilisation  and 
Humanity,  and  our  job.  Lads,  was  to  Kill  Germans 
and  Yet  More  Germans.  And  partly  because  we 
objected  to  being  called  "  Lads  "  and  partly  because 
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we  objected  to  the  parade  at  all,  every  man's  comment 
was  the  same;  if  the  gentleman  was  so  keen  on  killing 
Germans,  why  could  he  not  kill  some  for  himself  ? 
Thousands  of  pounds,  so  we  read,  were  spent  by  our 
great  people  on  propaganda;  they  might  have  spent 
a  scrap  of  it  on  propaganding  us,  and  doing  it 


FOR  CIVILISATION  AND  HUMANITY 


decently.  The  French  do  at  least  run  bands  with 
plenty  of  Marseillaise  and  plenty  of  saluting  the 
Flag;  but  we  British  hardly  ever  got  the  Pomp  and 
Circumstance  of  War.  There  was  certainly  the 
Victory  March,  and  as  a  London-enlisted  Tommy  I 
had  a  place  in  it.  If  only  you  could  get  your  Victory 
March  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  I  would  gladly 
and  proudly  have  gone;  as  it  was,  the  thing  came 
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about  four  years  too  late  and  I  was  tired  of  marching. 
Added  to  that,  I  reckoned  out  it  would  cost  me  at 
least  one-and-twopence  in  bus  fares  to  get  to  the 
March,  and  I  decided — quite  correctly,  as  it  now 
appears — that  the  Victory  was  not  worth  the  one- 
and-twopence,  and  therefore  stopped  at  home  and 
did  some  gardening  instead. 

It  was  odd,  but  the  nearer  one  got  to  the  Fighting 
Line  the  less  became  the  Hate.  Once  in  England 
when  on  leave  I  saw  the  German  Zeppelin  that  was 
shot  down  somewhere  near  Enfield;  the  thing  came 
down  in  flames,  and  you  could  see  the  bodies  actually 
falling  through  the  air,  and  nearly  everybody  there 
was  enormously  pleased  about  it,  and  there  was  shout- 
ing and  cheering.  But  then  in  France  I  also  saw 
practically  the  same  thing,  with  a  German  observa- 
tion balloon  raided,  and  the  man  jumping  out  and 
getting  shot  as  he  tried  to  parachute  down;  only 
nobody  cheered  at  all,  and  the  body  came  to  the  earth 
with  dead  silence  from  all  the  men  looking  on.  He 
had  to  be  shot ;  it  was  part  of  the  War.  But  we  were 
sorry  all  the  same. 

In  a  hospital  where  there  was  a  suggestion  of 
setting  aside  a  ward  for  German  wounded,  I  have 
heard  nurses  swear  that  they  would  resign  rather 
than  wait  on  the  hated  enemy  ;  but  that  was  a 
hospital  in  England,  and  the  nurses  were  the  volun- 
teer amateurs  who  had  seen  nothing  of  the  real  War. 
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Out  near  the  Front  with  soldiers  and  professional 
Army  Sisters  the  thing  would  have  been  inconceiv- 
able; a  wounded  was  just  a  wounded,  and  it  did  not 
matter  who  he  was  or  where  he  came  from.  I  know 
a  man  who  was  in  a  German  prison  camp,  and  he  says 
that  he  has  seen  amputations  without  anaesthetics; 


"  GOOD  SHOOT,  SERGEANT  I  " 


but  that  was  only  because  the  Germans  had  not  got 
the  anaesthetics,  and  he  also  says  that  our  men  were 
treated  as  kindly  as  was  reasonably  possible.  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  Hate  amongst  the  real  fighting  soldiers. 

Once  near  Lagnicourt  they  brought  a  heavy  mortar 
up  into  our  trenches  and  fired  it  at  the  Germans  all 
night;  next  morning  some  sort  of  a  Staff  Officer 
turned  up,  and  had  it  been  a  "  Good  Shoot,"  he 
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jocularly  asked  the  sergeant.  He  spoke  exactly  as 
though  it  were  some  new  sport.  But  he  didn't  hear 
the  sergeant's  comment  or  the  views  of  every  man 
there;  we  had  been  in  the  trench  all  night,  and  we 
had  listened  to  the  Germans  only  a  few  yards  away 
and  to  the  screaming  and  to  the  bells  ringing  for  their 
stretchers.  The  sporting  young  gentleman  would 
be  in  our  trench  for  only  a  few  minutes,  and  would 
find  a  little  fault  with  this  and  with  that  and  would 
then  go  back  to  the  safety  of  his  headquarters;  he 
would  not  even  wait  with  us  until  the  German  artil- 
lery retaliated  on  our  trench  and  until  it  was  our  turn 
to  call  for  stretchers.  We  did  not  find  nearly  the 
fun  in  the  Shoot  that  he  did. 

There  were  the  Hate  Stories,  of  course,  and  when 
the  War  was  over  they  told  us  how  the  propaganda 
people  had  deliberately  made  up  the  lies.  So  there 
was  the  Corpse  Factory  business,  and  the  tale  of  the 
Germans  wiring  up  bundles  of  their  own  men's  dead 
bodies  and  melting  them  down  to  get  at  the  fat  for 
more  high-explosive.  But  even  at  the  time  we 
frankly  disbelieved  the  story,  and  used  to  make  jokes 
about  the  "  Bundles  of  Ten."  It  v/as  our  own 
Army  form  of  doing  up  blankets.  There  was  the 
Crucified  Kitten  story  (or  sometimes  it  was  a  Cruci- 
fied Canadian)  where  the  Germans  had  spiked  up 
the  live  flesh  to  a  door  and  then,  when  the  first  man 
tried  to  pull  the  spikes  out,  off  went  a  mine.  I 
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heard  that  story  hundreds  of  times,  and  was  so 
interested  in  it  that  after  the  War  I  tried  really  to 
trace  its  origin;  its  origin  was  an  American  lady 
authoress.  I  hope  she  made  money  out  of  her  book, 
and  I  also  hope  that  she  eventually  met  and  married  a 
British  Conducting  Officer.  Those  were  the  young 
officers  who  Brought  drafts  of  men  from  Southampton 
to  Le  Havre  and  then  went  back  again  for  another 
draft,  and  certainly  they  were  ferocious  enough  for 
any  authoress. 

There  was  the  Bread  and  German  Prisoner  story, 
and  whenever  our  bread  ration  ran  out  and  we  were 
put  instead  on  the  hard  Army  biscuits,  we  used  to  be 
told  that  the  shortage  was  due  to  the  capture  of  a 
large  number  of  Germans.  They  had  been  given 
our  bread;  the  suggestion  was  that  it  might  not  be  a 
bad  thing  if  we  brought  no  prisoners  in,  but  killed 
them  instead.  And  we  did  not  believe  that  either; 
if  our  bread  had  run  out,  we  said,  it  would  be  due  to 
the  fault  of  one  of  our  own  Generals  doing  a  bit  of 
clerk's  work  and  doing  it  infernally  badly. 

There  was  one  winter  in  France  when  we  got  next 
to  no  potatoes  and  when  they  gave  us  chestnuts 
instead;  that,  we  were  certain,  was  due  to  somebody 
having  made  a  corner  in  chestnuts!  I  am  afraid 
that  we  were  not  too  polite  about  our  great  people. 
In  the  Next  War  they  should  really  do  their  propa- 
ganda a  bit  more  carefully;  as  it  was,  they  merely 
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succeeded  in  making  us  hate  nearly  everybody  except 
the  Germans. 

The  men  whom  we  most  seriously  hated  were  in 
the  back  part  of  our  own  British  Army.  It  was  not 
the  men  in  Labour  Corps  and  in  Base  camps  and  the 
like;  they  could  not  help  themselves,  and  anyway 
their  physical  standards  might  be  altered  by  a  stroke 
of  some  official's  pen  and  they  might  to-morrow  find 
themselves  sent  up  to  the  Line.  But  there  were 
officers  and  senior  N.C.O.s  who  deliberately  and 
permanently  belonged  to  the  Base,  and  between  the 
Army  that  Fought  and  the  Army  that  did  Not  Fight 
there  was  a  great  gulf  of  real  and  solid  Hate.  It 
was  not,  either,  just  that  we  were  jealous  of  their 
jobs  and  of  their  safety;  the  business  worked  both 
ways,  and  they  seriously  hated  us.  There  were 
plenty  of  officers  and  sergeant-majors  who  would  of 
set  purpose  make  life  a  Hell  for  the  man  who  had 
come  down  from  the  Front  and  who  had  drifted 
into  their  camp;  and  they  would  do  their  best  to 
drive  him  out  again.  Such  a  man  was  of  the  Other 
Army,  and  he  did  not  fit  in  with  their  ways  and  with 
their  philosophy.  The  fighting  soldier  from  the 
Line  had  a  code  of  ethics  and  manners  entirely  out 
of  tune  with  the  smartness  and  drill  of  a  Base  camp. 
We  got  a  bit  dirty  in  the  trenches.  They  did  their 
best  with  us;  you  were  made  to  shave  even  if  a 
dozen  men  were  dipping  their  brushes  into  the  dregs 
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of  one  mug  of  tea,  and  you  had  to  clean  your  buttons. 
But  we  were  dirty  all  the  same  in  our  bodies  and  even 
in  our  minds.  We  could  not  help  it;  War  is  an 
unclean  business. 

The  thing  came  to  me  personally  perhaps  a  fort- 
night after  I  first  landed  in  France,  and  it  remained 
with  me  until  perhaps  a  fortnight  after  I  finally  got 
back  to  England.  Lice  do  soil  your  mind  as  well 
as  your  body,  and  even  in  your  sleep  you  will  feel 
yourself  filthy.  It  has  all  been  written  time  and  time 
again,  but  it  does  not  make  it  any  better;  there  the 
beastliness  is,  and  I  suppose  it  can't  be  helped  in  a 
War.  But  I  know  that  I  have  dreamed  about  lice, 
and  I  know  that  as  a  grown-up  man  I  have  cried 
about  lice.  That  was  in  the  Bradford  War  Hospital, 
and  I  had  been  there  a  full  ten  days;  and  there  must 
have  been  weeks  and  weeks  from  the  Line  itself,  and 
Base  hospitals  and  baths  and  clean  clothes  and  all 
that.  And  then  when  I  thought  I  was  a  clean  man 
at  last,  there  the  things  were  again;  and  as  a  man 
in  the  middle  thirties  I  burst  out  crying.  My  tem- 
perature must  have  jumped  a  bit  the  night  before, 
said  that  Bradford  doctor,  and  then  of  course  the 
plague  would  hatch  out  inside;  was  I  going  on 
hatching  out  all  my  life,  I  said,  and  the  doctor  said 
that  I  wasn't.  Very  amusing  indeed,  he  seemed  to 
think  the  little  incident.    But  I  didn't. 

I  remember  that  hospital  and  I  remember  Brad- 
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ford.  We  just  about  lived  on  the  city  and  lived  un- 
commonly well;  the  official  hospital  food  was  hardly 
worth  the  throwing  away,  but  then  Bradford  itself 
was  collecting  eggs,  fruit,  and  everything  else,  and  we 
were  really  living  on  Bradford  bounty.  Even  the 
children  in  the  schools  were  at  the  game;  they  wrote 
letters,  and  I  suppose  the  things  would  be  sent  on 
wholesale  and  distributed  at  random  to  the  beds. 
My  own  began,  "  My  Dear,  Dear  Tommy,  I  do  so 
Hope  that  You  are  Not  Going  to  Die,"  and  enclosed 
two  penny  stamps.  I  kept  them  for  months. 
There  was  another  child  that  I  once  met  while  sit- 
ting on  a  bench  outside  that  hospital;  she  looked 
at  me  and  thought  it  over,  and  finally  produced  a 
sweet  from  her  own  mouth  and  handed  it  to  me. 
"  Wounded  First."  I  am  bound  to  say  that  Brad- 
ford did  us  well. 

That  was  a  good  hospital,  and  was  known  all  over 
to  be  good.  There  were  standards  of  hospitals,  of 
course,  and  out  in  France  we  would  hope  that  when 
our  time  came  and  we  were  lucky  at  last,  we  might 
get  to  this  hospital  or  avoid  that  one.  Men  who  had 
got  to  England  would  write  out  to  mates,  or  there 
were  plenty  who  had  got  home  wounded  and  had  then 
come  back  again  to  the  Line;  I  myself  knew  one 
man  who  was  out  six  different  times.  The  authori- 
ties said  that  no  man  was  sent  out  again  and  again, 
but  it  was  a  lie.    Of  course  we  got  to  know  of  the 
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hospitals  that  from  our  point  of  view  would  be  the 
best  ones,  just  as  there  were  other  hospitals  with  a 
repute  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  made  every  man 
anxious  to  dodge  them.  Those  would  be  the  genuine 
Military  Hospitals,  with  Army  Medical  Of?icers  and 
Army  Regulations;  there  was  one  of  them  where  they 
said  that  they  kept  a  Military  Policeman  walking 
about  the  town  in  plain  clothes  and  with  the  job  of 
noting  any  convalescent  wounded  man  failing  suf- 
ficiently smartly  to  salute  the  passing  officers,  and 
such  a  man  would  lose  part  of  his  coveted  Ten  Days' 
Wound  Leave.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  true 
or  not,  but  I  do  know  that  our  Home  Authorities 
could  be  very  fierce  indeed  in  their  grim  battle 
against  Prussianism;  and  I  do  know  that  every  man 
in  France  was  looking  forward  to  getting  wounded 
and  going  to  hospital,  and  that  no  soldier  wanted  the 
thing  spoiled  by  being  too  near  his  own  Army.  It 
seems  an  unfortunate  result  of  a  great  National 
Struggle  for  Civilisation  that  the  men  should  hate 
their  Army  far  more  than  they  hate  the  enemy,  but 
there  the  thing  is.  And  if  we  are  to  Create  a  New 
World  Really  Safe  for  Cabinet  Ministers,  there  I 
suppose  it  will  have  to  be  again. 

As  it  was,  Bradford  was  good,  and  our  Ward  was 
certainly  an  easy  best  in  it;  we  had  a  Sister  who  made 
it  her  boast  to  beat  every  other  Ward  Sister  at 
collecting  young  ladies  to  come  and  sing  "  Roses  of 
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Picardy  "  to  us.  So  comfortable,  in  fact,  was  the 
Ward  that  one  man  even  started  a  sort  of  Ward 
Insurance  scheme;  every  patient  paid  a  penny  a  day 
into  the  common  fund,  and  every  man  marked  out 
before  a  certain  period  received  so  much  as  a  sort  of 
compensation.  All  the  time  that  I  myself  was  there, 
I  only  knew  one  man  willing  to  leave;  he  had  some- 
how become  engaged  to  one  of  the  "  Roses  of  Pic- 
ardy "  ladies,  and  thought  it  better  to  go  before  his 
wife  came  to  see  him. 

Actually  in  a  War  the  soldier  gets  marked  out  of 
hospital  as  much  by  the  exigencies  of  the  service  as 
by  his  physical  condition.  I  suppose  that  the  thing 
is  inevitable;  the  spring  of  191 8  came  along  and 
with  it  the  Push,  and  so  many  thousands  of  beds 
would  be  wanted  and  had  to  be  cleared  in  a  hurry. 
You  get  to  Dover  and  the  Hospital  Train  itself  does 
not  know  where  it  is  going  to;  then  at  some  London 
junction  point  it  will  get  its  orders,  and  a  score  of 
men  can  be  dropped  at  Leicester  and  another  hun- 
dred at  Nottingham  and  Sheffield,  and  so  on.  It 
must  have  been  a  pretty  good  Push ;  the  convoys  were 
going  to  Bradford  stations  almost  nightly.  Once,  I 
remember,  I  woke  up  and  there  was  a  new  man  in  the 
bed  next  to  me,  and  when  the  doctors  came  their 
rounds  in  the  morning  there  was  nothing  the  matter 
with  that  man.  He  had  just  marched  and  marched 
until  he  had  dropped  by  the  roadside  over  in  France, 
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and  then  the  next  passing  ambulance  had  picked  him 
up  like  a  log  and  he  had  somehow  drifted  over  to 
Dover.  Accidents  like  that  did  happen ;  I  once  knew 
a  stretcher-bearer  who  had  helped  bring  a  case  down 
to  the  Dressing  Station,  and  who  was  leaning  against 
the  dug-out  wall  half  asleep  with  fatigue  merely 
waiting  until  the  sergeant  noticed  him  and  sent  him 
out  again.  And  the  Medical  Officer  came  round 
and  mistook  him  for  a  case,  and  somehow  the  man 
got  the  "  Evacuate  "  label  on  himself  and  got  back 
to  England;  it  might  happen  once  in  a  hundred 
times,  with  every  doctor  over-worked  and  with  every 
man  at  all  fit  to  move  being  hurried  down  from 
hospital  to  hospital. 

When  that  Push  became  really  severe  they  cleared 
almost  whole  Wards  within  minutes;  the  doctors 
could  not  help  it  and  would  have  to  do  as  they  were 
told.  I  remember  a  whole  line  of  us,  and  the  man 
at  the  end  being  asked  where  he  lived.  Blackpool, 
he  said,  and  the  doctor  told  him  that  Ten  Days' 
Hospital  Leave  at  Bracing  Blackpool  was  the  one 
thing  needed  to  complete  his  cure.  But  then  the 
next  man  came  from  Rotherhithe  in  London,  which 
is  certainly  on  the  Thames  but  which  is  scarcely  a 
recognised  watering-place.  That  doctor  had  got  to 
tell  him  exactly  the  same  thing,  and  in  the  end  the 
whole  parade  was  laughing  at  the  farce,  and  we  were 
all  marked  out  wholesale  and  without  any  pretence 
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of  a  medical  examination  at  all.  We  had  got  to  go, 
and  anyway  we  had  not  had  a  bad  time. 

Convalescence  also  had  its  points,  and  the  hos- 
pitality that  went  with  convalescence.  There  was 
drink,  and  most  people  offered  it  and  then  the 
Regulations  forbade  acceptance.  We  in  the  hospital 
blue  were  not  supposed  to  be  served  anywhere,  and 
the  wounded  officers'  blue  armlet  was  officially  a 
similar  check.  It  did  not  always  act,  and  once  in  a 
public-house  I  saw  two  young  officers  who  had 
apparently  been  there  some  time.  As  the  Assistant 
Provost-Marshal  entered  the  place,  they  instantly 
rose  and  pinned  on  their  armlets,  at  the  same  time 
smartly  saluting  under  some  hazy  idea  of  being  now 
thoroughly  in  order. 

The  Regulation,  of  course,  was  right;  most  men 
had  been  without  drink  for  months,  and  when  we 
took  it  suddenly  again  it  did  get  into  our  heads.  In 
France,  barring  the  official  rum  which  hardly  counted 
as  a  social  beverage,  most  ordinary  Tommies  got 
next  to  nothing  to  drink.  Certainly  there  was  some- 
times beer,  but  it  was  hardly  worth  the  drinking  ; 
and  while  it  was  fairly  easy  to  buy  the  officially  for- 
bidden spirits,  it  would  not  be  over-safe  to  drink 
them.  A  spree  that  in  civil  life  might  merely  be  a 
bit  of  foolishness  might  in  a  War-time  Army  quite 
easily  lead  to  courts-martial  and  shooting.  1  cannot, 
of  course,  speak  for  other  battalions,  but  most  men 
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in  my  own,  on  the  whole  and  with  occasional 
lapses,  drank  little  or  nothing.  I  never  myself 
saw  the  Armv  drunkenness  of  some  of  the  War 
Books. 

Back  in  England  again  and  out  of  hospital  it  was 
different,  and  if  one  could  find  any  beer,  then  why 
not  have  some  ?  Actually  we  could  find  beer,  even 
when  the  civilians  could  not.  Either  through 
genuine  shortage  or  through  the  particular  views  of 
some  great  man  or  of  his  wife,  the  ordinary  public- 
house  of  the  England  of  19 17  and  19  18  was  closed 
for  half  its  time  through  sheer  lack  of  anything  to  sell. 
As  we  Tommies  went  through  to  our  canteens,  there 
was  generally  a  row  of  thirsty  civilians  eager  to  bribe 
us  to  get  them  an  illicit  glass  of  beer;  through  some 
delicacy  which  I  now  believe  to  have  been  misplaced, 
I  never  personally  took  the  bribe,  but  I  nearly  always 
got  the  man  his  beer.  With  a  human  canteen 
corporal,  it  was  easy  enough  to  smuggle  out  a  glass 
or  two. 

Those  canteens  of  ours  were  kept  open  all  night, 
and  one  rather  guesses  that  they  paid  too  well  to  be 
closed.  There  are  good  profits  in  a  War,  and  if  a 
canteen  manageress  failed  to  make  her  33  per  cent., 
then  she  lost  her  job.  There  was  one  of  those  great 
camps  near  Shoreham  where  they  once  had  a  riot, 
and  with  thousands  of  angry  men  was  it  really  safe 
for  her  girls,  asked  the  canteen  manageress  And 
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what  possible  danger  could  there  be,  said  the  canteen 
officer  ?    The  cash  was  in  a  strong  safe. 

Most  certainly  there  was  plenty  of  beer  for  us. 
And  we  enjoyed  it.  But  I  do  not  think,  that  many 
of  us  enjoyed  it  too  much.  There  may  have  been 
young  officers  who  learned  to  drink  in  the  Army, 
but  as  far  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  rank  and  file  were 
concerned,  I  do  not  believe  that  most  of  us  came  out 
of  the  War  much  worse  men  than  we  went  in. 


IX 


THERE  were  perhaps,  indeed,  some  few  of  the 
men  who  came  out  better  than  when  they  went 
in,  and  I  myself  know  of  a  monastery  which  could  at 
one  time  just  after  the  War  have  provided  from  its 
Novices  a  platoon  or  two  of  trained  ex-service  men. 
For  instance,  an  Air  Force  man  and  a  couple  of 
gunners  and  some  infantry  officers  and  so  forth;  and 
they  had  all  gone  Into  Religion  as  a  sort  of  presumable 
gesture  of  what  they  thought  of  the  War.  I  per- 
sonally happen  to  know  of  that  place  and  of  those 
men;  and  I  have  not  the  faintest  doubt  that  the  same 
thing  happened  in  other  forms  with  other  creeds. 
That  it  happened  in  other  countries  I  know,  and 
there  are  German  monasteries  that  also  can  show 
their  German  ex-service  men. 

What,  however,  I  really  want  to  know  is  what  is 
going  to  happen  in  the  Next  War  about  the  bodies 
that  we  call  "  The  Churches."  For  if  they  say  that 
War  is  in  itself  and  always  and  all  the  time  an  evil 
thing,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  they  have  no  more 
business  to  provide  chaplains  to  regiments  than  they 
would  have  to  provide  chaplains  to  Bad  Houses  in 
case  of  men  dying  in  them. 

If,  however,  for  the  Next  War  the  Churches  are  to 
continue  to  find  clergymen  for  what  they  say  is  an 
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extraordinarily  wicked  cause,  then  I  suggest  that  at 
least  there  should  be  a  logical  end  of  all  decorations 
and  rank  badges  and  Popular  Padres!  The  cleric 
would  then  for  purely  spiritual  reasons  be  devoting 
himself  to  something  that  had  to  be  done,  but  it 
would  be  a  something  more  or  less  secret  and  shame- 
ful and  of  which  he  would  not  readily  talk.  After 
all,  the  chaplain  to  a  criminal  lunatic  asylum  does  not 
exactly  advertise  his  good  work,  and  if  War  is  the 
criminal  lunacy  that  the  Churches  say  that  it  is,  why 
should  an  Army  chaplain  have  to  perform  his  duties 
in  a  specially  distinctive  uniform  I 

A  possible  compromise  might  be  for  the  Churches 
to  provide  voluntary  chaplains  only  for  the  men  who 
asked  for  them.  I  know  something  about  the 
French  Foreign  Legion,  and  that  is  virtually  what  is 
done  there;  it  has  no  official  religion,  but  the  soldier 
who  applies  for  them  is  allowed  reasonable  facilities 
for  the  performance  of  the  major  duties  of  his  par- 
ticular creed.  So,  for  instance,  a  Catholic  would, 
when  possible,  be  given  time  off  to  go  to  Mass,  while 
a  Moslem's  great  annual  Fast  would  be  reckoned  for 
in  his  duties.  But  there  is  no  compulsory  Church 
Parade  and  there  are  no  chaplains  with  official  ranks. 
There  are  always  chaplains,  but  they  are  volunteers; 
those  Peres  Blancs  will  follow  the  troops  on  foot,  and 
they  will  live  for  a  day  on  a  handful  of  dates  and  a 
mouthful  of  water.    It  is  a  system  that  would  not 
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suit  every  British  Chaplain  to  the  Forces,  but  it  is  a 
system  that  seems  to  rake  in  every  legionary  who 
has  any  leanings  at  all  in  the  way  of  religion. 

Whether  our  British  Army  idea  worked  well  or  not 
from  the  theological  standpoint  I  do  not  know,  but 
as  an  ordinary  private  soldier  I  myself  should  have 
said  that  it  was  a  blasphemous  farce.  The  soldier 
who  wanted  to  practise  his  particular  religion  would 
have  practised  it  anyway,  and  did  practise  it  even  in 
the  actual  trenches;  and  when  it  came  to  dragging 
along  to  Church  Parade  the  man  who  did  not  want 
to  go  and  who  did  not  believe,  the  Army  only  made 
an  unsavoury  mess  of  it. 

What  in  the  name  of  something  unmentionable, 
someone  once  asked  me,  was  an  adjectived  Unitarian.'' 
That  was  in  Woodbridge  in  Suffolk,  and  when  we 
came  to  work  out  the  little  theological  problem  this 
was  the  point.  There  was  no  Unitarian  chapel  in 
the  town,  and  the  man  had  noticed  the  omission 
because  there  had  been  such  a  chapel  at  Ipswich. 
He  had  therefore  put  down  his  name  in  the  orderly 
room  for  a  change  of  heart,  and  had  been  duly  sent 
up  before  the  Company  Officer.  The  Captain 
would  probably  know  nothing  at  all  about  it,  but 
would  very  naturally  suspect  the  convert;  he  there- 
fore was  sending  the  man  along  to  see  the  chaplain. 
The  interview  was  for  the  next  day,  and  in  the  mean- 
time what  was  an  adjectived  Unitarian! 
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In  the  end  two  or  three  of  us,  by  pooling  our 
knowledge,  managed  somehow  to  coach  the  enthu- 
siast to  scrape  through  his  interview,  though  not,  I 
imagine,  With  Honours;  and  of  course  the  chaplain 
would  see  through  it  all.  And  the  next  thing  was 
the  Captain  again,  and  he  told  the  man  that  he  was 
bound  to  accept  his  change,  but  that  unhappily 
there  was  no  available  Place  of  Worship  of  his  new 
denomination.  The  man  would  therefore  parade 
as  usual  with  the  Church  of  Englands  for  inspection, 
and  would  then  march  off  with  the  rest  to  the 
parish  church.  His  conscience,  however,  would  not 
be  forced,  and  he  would  not  enter  that  church; 
instead,  he  would  stand  outside  properly  at  attention 
under  charge  of  our  police  sergeant.  Which  he  did 
for  just  one  Sunday,  afterwards  giving  it  up  as  a  bad 
job  and  returning  to  the  fold  of  the  Establishment. 
It  made  a  fine  battalion  joke  all  round,  but  now,  as  I 
look  back  through  the  years,  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
it  was  a  joke  at  all.  It  reads  to  me  far  more  like  a 
ghastly  blasphemy  entirely  due  to  our  Army  System. 

There  was  one  conscientious  conscript  who  came 
to  us  in  France,  and  of  all  creeds  he  was  a  Catholic 
Apostolic.  He  was  not  down  on  the  ofBcial  list  of 
religions,  and  that  man  went  to  infinite  pains  to 
bribe  a  stores  clerk  to  punch  him  a  special  identity 
disc  with  the  lettering  of  C.A.  But  those  discs,  like 
everything  else  in  the  Army  (with  missings),  get 
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inspected,  and  there  came  the  day  when  we  had  a 
parade,  and  every  man  had  to  hang  his  disc  outside 
his  shirt.  And  C.A.,  said  the  officer,  an  obvious 
error,  and  it  must  be  punched  again  as  C.E.  for 
Church  of  England.  But  the  man  was  not  Church 
of  England,  he  protested,  but  Catholic  Apostolic. 
And  one  could  be  an  adjectived  Roman  Catholic, 
said  the  officer,  or  one  could  be  an  adjectived  Church 
of  England,  but  one  could  not  bad-word  the  two 
together,  and  the  C.A.  must  come  off  at  once.  I  do 
not  know  about  the  officer's  regulations;  he  would 
probably  be  right.  What  I  do  know  is  that  it 
seemed  unfortunate  that  the  particular  officer  should 
have  been  allowed  to  adjudicate  at  all  in  any  question 
of  anybody's  religion.  And  there  was  instance 
after  instance  of  just  the  same  sort  of  thing. 

But  I  suppose  it  will  all  make  no  difference  at  all, 
and  with  the  Next  War  we  shall  have  it  all  again, 
padres  and  all.  Though  why  a  Nonconformist 
minister  should  like  being  called  "  Padre  "  when  he 
would  simply  hate  being  called  "  Father,"  I  cannot 
see.  It  is  really  a  Portuguese  term,  and  it  came  from 
the  old  Portuguese  priests  in  India,  and  so  was 
handed  down  through  our  old  Indian  Regular  Army. 
I  suppose  it  has  a  military  and  dashing  sound. 

There  was  one  place  on  Salisbury  Plain  where  we 
had  to  do  with  some  conscientious  objectors,  and  I 
think  that  they  must  have  been  in  our  guardroom 
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just  for  a  few  days  until  they  could  be  transferred  to 
the  Military  Prison  at  Devizes.  There  was  any 
amount  of  talk  about  "  conchies  "  in  those  days,  and 
there  were  pictures  in  all  the  papers  of  the  various 
stalwart  sons  of  some  famous  London  hatter,  with 
any  amount  of  contempt  and  scorn  for  their  opinions; 
nobody  was  ever  again  going  to  trade  with  that 
hatter,  and  he  would  be  a  ruined  and  disgraced  man 
saddled  with  the  millions  of  shameful  hats  which  the 
scornful  world  would  leave  on  his  hands.  To-day 
nobody  would  even  remember  his  name.  The  news- 
paper talk  came  to  just  nothing  at  all. 

Our  particular  "  conchies,"  too,  were  the  genuine 
people  who  took  their  objection  really  as  an  article 
of  religion.  It  was  queer,  but  we  liked  them;  and 
entirely  unofficially  the  ofF-duty  guard  spent  most  of 
its  time  in  talking  to  the  prisoners.  I  respected 
them  very  much;  those  people  put  up  with  a  good 
deal  more  than  we  did.  But  I  did  not  pretend  to 
agree  with  them.  I  do  not  myself  think  that  War 
in  itself  is  the  worst  thing  in  the  world;  I  think  that 
Sin  is  the  worst  thing,  and  that  War  is  merely  a 
great  misfortune  and  merely  the  silliest  thing  in  the 
world.  And  I  do  not  think  that  conscientious 
objectors  are  going  to  save  us  from  the  Next  War. 

There  are  the  Youth  Movements,  of  course,  and 
all  the  various  International  Guilds,  and  perhaps  they 
can  save  us  and  perhaps  they  cannot.    And  there 
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were  the  young  Gentlemen  of  Oxford  who  in  1933 
passed  a  solemn  vote  that  never  in  the  Next  War 
would  they  fight  for  King  and  Country.  There 
were  indignant  letters  about  it  in  most  of  the 
papers.  "  This,"  it  was  said,  "  is  what  these 
young  people,  anxious  to  be  prominent  in  a  new 
movement,  say  to-day.  It  will  be  a  different  story 
presently."  And,  without  question,  when  the 
world's  fever  comes  again,  those  young  Oxford 
objectors  will  be  taking  their  places  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight  for  the  honour  of  Lieutenants' 
Pips. 

It  is  not  the  World's  Intelligentsia  but  the  World's 
People  that  count,  and  while  the  vast  majority — 
but  not  by  any  means  all — of  the  human  race  are 
fearful  of  the  Next  War  and  probably  regard  it  as  the 
supreme  calamity,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  they 
will  have  to  put  up  with  it. 

Night  by  night  we  listen  on  the  wireless  to  the 
latest  reports  of  the  world's  statesmen's  latest 
conferences  and  to  their  decisions  upon  the  date  of 
the  next  conference,  and  it  does  not  make  us  too 
happy.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  wireless 
itself  adds  to  our  statesmen's  troubles.  In  the  old 
days  they  could  at  least,  for  better  or  for  worse,  make 
up  their  minds  to  some  definite  course.  And  so,  for 
instance,  when  William  the  Conqueror  wanted  King 
Harold's  country  he  merely  shot  him  with  a  bow- 
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and-arrow,  without  having  to  say  that  he  was 
Searching  for  a  Formula.  Now  it's  all  different,  and 
policies  get  altered  from  day  to  day  with  the  latest 
reports  of  some  speech  from  the  other  end  of  Europe. 
It  is  not  too  good  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Man 
in  the  Street.  We  have,  of  course,  the  League  of 
Nations — or  haven't  we,  by  the  time  that  I  find  some 
publisher  to  print  this  ? — and  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  we  get  it  in  the  news;  Abyssinia  and  all  that. 
What  we  are  not  told  is  whether  one  solitary  clerk  in 
its  vast  Secretariat  would  personally  entrust  his  own 
wife  and  family  to  a  world  security  guaranteed  only 
by  the  League. 

That's  merely  the  human  angle,  of  course,  but 
then  there  is  another  side,  and  there  are  prayers  for 
Peace  in  Our  Time.  I  think  it  was  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  Catholics  who,  in  the  earliest 
spring  of  1935,  were  at  Lourdes  obeying  the  Pope's 
injunction  by  Praying  for  Peace;  I  cannot  be  sure 
of  the  numbers  and  nobody  can  be  sure,  but  I  do 
know  that  people  even  at  that  time  of  the  Pyrenean 
year  were  sleeping  out  in  the  Lourdes  streets  for 
lack  of  any  shelter.  And  no  doubt  plenty  of  non- 
Catholic  bodies  are  also  praying  hard  for  Peace; 
there  are,  for  instance,  the  Quakers.  And  then  I 
personally  know  of  one  tiny  body  of,  so  to  speak, 
Catholic  Quakers.  That  is  the  Third  Order  of  the 
Annonciade  Nuns  at  St.  Margaret's-at-Cliffe  near 
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Dover,  which  really  means  that  it  consists  of  ordinary 
people  living  in  the  ordinary  world  and  pledged  to 
say  so  many  prayers  and  so  forth  every  day.  Its 
name  is  the  Order  of  Peace,  but  it  is  a  very  small 
Order,  and  probably  next  to  no  ordinary  person  ever 
heard  of  it.  From  a  purely  human  point  of  view,  it 
does  not  seem  numerically  much  of  an  Order  in  a 
world  practically  getting  ready  for  the  Next  War. 

No  decent  person,  of  course,  would  try  to  mini- 
mise the  effects  of  genuine  prayer,  but  my  impression 
remains  that  as  far  as  the  Last  War  went  the  Army's 
Official  Religion  did  not  count  for  very  much. 
There  were  the  Popular  Chaplains,  of  course,  and  at 
intervals  the  newspapers  still  give  us  scraps  about  the 
Lamp  of  Remembrance  and  so  forth;  they  do  not, 
however,  tell  their  readers  that  one  of  the  popular 
jokes  of  the  War-time  ranks  had  it  that  somewhere 
in  France  was  a  whole  big  camp  entirely  devoted  to 
Army  chaplains  suffering  from  venereal  disease.  It 
was  of  course  a  lie,  but  my  point  was  that  our  ideas 
of  our  official  chaplains  allowed  us  to  make  a  joke  of 
the  lie. 

It  was  just  one  of  our  countless  Rumours,  like 
Blood  Money  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Rumours. 
Nobody  really  believed  in  Blood  Money  and  nobody 
quite  knew  what  it  was,  but  everybody  talked  about 
it.  We  said  that  the  British  Government  was  going 
to  pay  us  so  much  apiece  for  every  man  that  we 
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individually  killed;  actually  very  few  men  ever  did 
individually  kill  any  other  man,  and  it  was  left  a  little 
vague  as  to  how  the  tally  was  to  be  taken,  and 
whether  by  German  scalps  or  helmets  or  what. 
There  was  another  Blood  Money  theory  that  the 
French  Government  were  ultimately  paying  so  many 
francs  to  every  British  soldier  landing  on  French  soil, 
and  possibly  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  War  with 
a  small  Expeditionary  Force  going  over  there  may 
have  been  some  such  idea.  At  the  End  of  the  War 
it  was  different.  Lord  Northcliffe  and  the  Daily 
Mail  were  calling  for  "  Hats  Off  to  France,"  and  the 
indignant  French  were  stoning  out  of  Boulogne 
Harbour  a  British  boat  full  of  English  trippers  who, 
with  the  slump  of  the  franc,  had  been  practically  buy- 
ing up  the  town.  The  French  Premier,  I  remember, 
very  tactfully  explained  the  matter  as  a  curious 
manifestation  of  a  psychological  disease  which  had 
simultaneously  attacked  every  inhabitant  of  Boulogne 
able  to  get  within  throwing  distance  of  Boulogne 
Pier.  Dislike  of  Foreigners,  it  was  called,  and  its 
scientific  label  was  Zenophobia.  It  must  be  great 
fun  making  up  names  like  that.  One  only  hopes 
that  the  disease  may  not  spread  over  Europe. 

It  would,  by  the  way,  be  rather  interesting  if  any- 
one could  get  hold  of  and  publish  the  real  figures  of 
that  physical  disease  of  venereal.  I  myself  do  not 
believe  that  the  figures  were  anything  like  as  large 
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as  they  were  popularly  supposed  to  be,  and  as  I  used 
once,  as  a  temporary  stretcher-bearer,  to  escort  men 
to  the  Cherry  Hinton  V.D.  Hospital  near  Cambridge, 
I  have  at  least  some  slight  idea  of  my  subject. 
There  were  not  in  a  whole  battalion  so  many  men 
who  had  to  go  there.    But  there  were  men  and 
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there  was  the  hospital,  and  there  were  all  the  other 
similar  hospitals.  Once,  long  after  the  War,  I  had 
an  argument  on  the  subject  with  a  Medical  Officer 
of  the  British  Peace-time  Regular  Army.  Our 
argument  was  about  a  hospital  that  I  had  once  seen 
in  Algeria,  and  it  had  belonged  to  the  French  Foreign 
Legion.  That  is  popularly  regarded  as  a  collection 
of  the  world's  worst  blackguards,  and  then  out  of  a 
garrison  of  possibly  twelve  hundred  men  in  that 
particular  Algerian  town,  they  had  exactly  three  cases 
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in  their  V.D.  Ward.  And  did  the  men's  pay  get 
stopped,  I  had  asked  the  French  Legion  officer ; 
and  he  told  me  that  it  did  not  get  stopped.  The 
Legion  would  look  upon  that  as  a  brutality.  But  in 
the  British  War-time  Army  the  man's  pay  did  get 
stopped;  he  was  temporarily  useless,  of  course,  to 
the  Army  through  his  own  fault,  and  the  stoppage 
might  possibly  act  as  a  sort  of  clumsy  argument  for 
morality.  Furthermore,  the  British  Army  would 
also  stop  the  wretched  man's  wife's  allowance,  and 
would  tell  the  wife  exactly  why  she  was  drawing  no 
money.  So  you  took  the  miserable  woman,  prob- 
ably with  a  young  child  or  two,  and  you  deliberately 
gave  her  nothing  on  which  to  keep  the  child,  and  you 
said  that  the  result  was  Morality.  There  always 
seemed  to  me  a  catch  in  it  somewhere,  especially 
as  the  War  Office  did  not  do  that  same  trick 
with  its  officers  and  neither  did  it  inform  the 
officer's  wife. 

The  real  result  of  our  system  was  camps  full  of 
men  just  about  on  the  edge  of  suicide;  here  again  I 
know  exactly  what  I  am  talking  about,  and  one  of 
my  charges  to  Cherry  Hinton  did  try  to  commit 
suicide,  though  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  never 
reported  it  as  probably  a  good  and  virtuous  soldier 
ought  to  have  done.  I  thought  of  the  man's  state 
of  mind  after  a  few  minutes'  foolishness  and  of  his 
knowledge  that  his  wife  was  now  probably  going  to 
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starve  or  was  going  on  the  streets,  and  I  overlooked 
my  military  duty  and  am  glad  that  I  did. 

Once,  by  the  way,  at  the  tail  end  of  the  War,  I 
met  a  man  with  the  self-imposed  charge  of  acting  as 
a  sort  of  anti-suicide  squad  to  those  V.D.  camps  and 
hospitals.  He  was  not  a  minister  or  clergyman  of 
any  sort,  but  was  simply  an  elderly  lawyer  in,  I 
imagine,  good  practice.  He  was  too  old,  he  said,  to 
do  any  fighting,  and  he  had  looked  round  for  some- 
thing that  wanted  doing,  and  thought  that  he  had 
discovered  a  niche  for  himself.  Night  after  night 
for  three  years  or  so  he  had  been  visiting  this 
hospital  or  that.  It  was  not  so  very  difficult  either, 
he  said,  granted  a  bit  of  humanity  and  a  bit  of  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  A  little  talking  to  a  man  and 
perhaps  a  letter  or  two  or  another  little  talking  to  a 
wife,  and  it  made  a  world  of  difference;  sometimes 
he  might  have  to  find  a  scrap  of  money,  but  not,  he 
said,  so  very  often.  Generally  a  bit  of  understand- 
ing and  a  bit  of  common  kindliness  was  all  that  was 
wanted.  I  take  my  hat  off  to  that  old  man's 
memory;  incidentally,  why  in  the  world  could  not 
some  of  the  Army  chaplains  have  done  the  business? 

Oddly  enough,  there  was  another  elderly  lawyer 
that  I  met  in  Bradford  Hospital,  and  he  too  had 
found  himself  a  job.  Night  by  night  he  would 
wander  round  our  Wards,  and  would  pick  out  any 
new-comer  and  note  his  regiment  and  battalion;  he 
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had  his  lists  all  neatly  typed  out,  and  so  there  would 
be,  say,  Private  Smith,  of  the  2nd/ 1 6th  Middle- 
sex Battalion,  officially  posted  as  "  Missing  "  since, 
say,  October  i8th,  19 17.  He  would  hunt  round 
the  Hospital  until  he  found  some  other  man  of 
that  battalion,  and  would  ask  him  if  he  had  known 
the  missing  Smith.  Perhaps  the  patient  had  not 
known  him  and  perhaps  he  had;  and  so  came  out  a 
bit  of  history.  Four  men  in  a  shell-hole  when  the 
Very  lights  went  up  and  the  enemy  started  bombing, 
and  three  men  climbing  out  in  a  hurry  and  Smith  last 
seen  apparently  dead,  and  his  body  anyway  slipping 
back  into  the  mess  of  mud  and  water.  You  would 
get  one  more  Missing  accounted  for;  that  was  the 
way  that  the  Red  Cross  people  worked,  and  one 
more  widow  would  at  least  know  the  worst.  I 
think  that  Bradford  lawyer  was  doing  pretty  well. 
In  three  years,  he  proudly  said,  with  every  spare 
minute  that  he  could  take  from  his  business  devoted 
to  the  thing,  he  had  traced  so  many  hundred  Missings, 
or  was  it  so  many  thousands      I  forget. 

They  never  all  did  get  traced,  of  course;  numbers 
of  those  Missings  were  simply  blown  into  thin  air, 
and  numbers  more  got  drowned  in  the  swamps  of 
Passchendaele.  There  are  still  people  all  over  the 
world  who  are  hoping  for  some  of  them  to  return. 
And  accidents,  of  course,  did  happen;  with  all  the 
official  parades  and  the  rest  of  it,  men  did  tricks  like 
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swopping  identity  discs  with  each  other,  and  then, 
of  course,  there  would  be  confusion.  There  were 
men  who  would  get  lost  on  purpose;  unhappy  con- 
ditions at  home  and  unsuccessful  marriages  and  so 
forth,  and  the  War  gave  plenty  of  chances  for  a  dis- 
appearance and  a  possible  fresh  start.  There  have 
been  books  and  novels  in  plenty  written  on  the 
theme,  but  probably  in  practice  such  cases  would  be 
uncommonly  few.  I  think  that  I  myself  met  only 
one  man  who  even  thought  of  disappearing.  That 
was  in  a  Suffolk  camp,  and  it  seemed  that  several  of 
his  fiancees  were  coming  down  that  day  on  the  same 
train;  would  we  mind,  he  wanted  to  know,  going  to 
the  station  and  explaining  that  he  was  dead  .''  He 
rather  wished  that  he  was. 

And  I  am  afraid  that  I  knew  another  man  who 
quite  wished  that  he  was  dead.  That  was  a  fine  big 
man  and  an  extraordinarily  nice  man,  and  I  should 
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think  that  he  might  have  made  an  uncommonly  good 
soldier.  That,  he  told  us,  was  what  he  had  wanted 
to  be;  only  he  was  some  sort  of  skilled  man  in  one  of 
the  explosives  factories,  where  he  had  worked  for 
years,  and  when  the  War  came  along  he  was  not 
allowed  to  go  but  was  officially  retained.  But  later 
on  he  had  to  go,  and  very  likely  he  had  quarrelled 
with  his  foreman  or  somebody;  I  do  not  know,  but 
that  sort  of  thing  was  often  happening.  Actually 
he  came  to  us  as  a  conscript.  Then  the  dreadful 
thing  was  that  we  could  not  bear  to  look  at  him;  he 
had  been  in  a  factory  explosion,  and  the  chemicals 
had  done  something  terrible  to  his  skin.  He  had  a 
face;  and  that  man  was  all  complete  and  was  per- 
fectly sane  and  indeed  extremely  intelligent.  But 
you  could  not  look  at  him,  and  you  could  not  wash 
with  him  or  eat  near  him  or  in  any  way  live  with  him. 
We  all  liked  him  and  we  used  to  talk  to  him;  he  had 
rather  a  pleasant  and  cultivated  voice.  But  while 
we  talked  we  never  looked  at  him.  He  knew  all 
about  it,  and  he  took  no  offence.    It  just  was  so. 

As  he  could  not  live  with  us,  he  lived  alone  in  the 
camps.  Authority  marked  him  as  permanently 
sick,  and  he  always  had  to  have  a  tent  or  hut  to 
himself.  He  did  no  drill  or  work  or  anything  else; 
he  just  drew  his  pay,  and  as  he  could  not  go  to  the 
canteen,  we  would  take  his  pence  and  buy  things  for 
him.    Authority  could  easily  enough  pay  the  man 
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for  doing  nothing  at  all,  and  could  feed  him  and 
house  him  and  clothe  him  for  years ;  all  that,  of  course, 
could  come  out  of  the  tax-payer's  money.  But 
authority  could  not  let  him  go;  there  was  apparently 
no  regulation  to  discharge  him  and  send  him  home  to 
be  of  any  use  to  anybody.  There  he  was,  and  there 
I  imagine  he  would  have  to  stop  until  the  end  of  the 
War.  And  I  think  that  quite  often  he  wished  him- 
self dead.  It  is  not  at  all  a  pretty  or  romantic  story, 
but  it  is  a  story  perfectly  true. 

Armies  and  Wars  are  not  pretty  things.  I  tell  the 
story  because  I  desire  my  son  to  know  what  he  may 
be  in  for  when  he  enlists  for  the  Next  War. 
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ONCE,  apropos  of  a  War  article  that  I  had  writ- 
ten, I  received  a  letter  from  a  total  stranger. 
My  correspondent  was  an  officer  in  the  British 
Regular  Army,  and  he  took  exception  to  my  article 
on  two  grounds.  In  the  first  place  I  had  been  a 
private  soldier,  and  apparently  ought  therefore  to 
say  nothing  at  all  about  the  Army;  my  job,  it 
seemed,  was  to  do  exactly  what  I  was  told,  and  if  and 
when  I  was  lucky  enough  to  get  discharged  I  was 
then  to  go  back  to  my  civil  employment  and  to  forget 
all  about  the  War.  As  the  gentleman  quite  cour- 
teously pointed  out,  I  could  have  had  only  a  private 
soldier's  view  of  things,  and  I  could  not  have  known 
of  the  tremendous  difficulties  of  my  superiors  and  of 
what  was  going  on  behind  the  scenes.  His  second 
point  was  that,  whatever  I  was  or  had  been,  at  least 
I  had  no  business,  as  he  put  it,  to  sneer  at  my  own 
country. 

I  did  not  know  that  I  had  sneered  at  my  own 
country;  I  am  English,  and  I  am  sufficiently  old- 
fashioned  always  to  think  of  England  as  the  Finest 
Country  in  the  World.  If,  however,  I  honestly 
believe  that  I  see  my  country  being  sacrificed  by 
millions  of  lives  and  my  country's  money  being  poured 
away  by  millions  of  pounds,  and  if  I  sincerely  think 
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that  the  waste  is  due  to  the  incompetency  or  conceit 
of  my  country's  officials,  then  I  hold  myself  as  much 
entitled  to  express  my  candid  opinion  as  any  officer. 
Indeed,  I  would  go  further  and  hold  myself  a  great 
deal  more  entitled! 

Exactly  how  long  I  served  in  the  Army  I  am  not 
now  sure;  it  was  set  out  on  my  Discharge  Papers  as 
three  years  and  so  many  days,  but  then  I  long  ago 
tore  up  all  those  Army  Papers  as  useless  rubbish. 
And  when  the  other  week  I  wanted  the  dates  again 
and  wrote  to  the  Army  Records  Office  for  a  duplicate 
Discharge,  it  appeared  that  I  should  first  have  to  pay 
some  shillings  and  swear  a  declaration  of  loss 
before  a  Commissioner  for  Oaths.  It  is  against  my 
conscience  to  swear  a  loss  when  I  really  tore  up  the 
thing,  and  anyway  it  does  not  much  matter.  I 
know  that  I  served  from  the  December  of  19 14  to 
the  September  of  1 9 1  8  ;  let  us  call  it  three  years  and 
nine  months.  In  those  years  and  months  I  think 
that  I  had  a  time  very  fairly  typical  of  the  War-time 
British  Amateur  Army,  and  I  think  that  I  was  in 
daily  and  hourly  contact  with  a  very  fairly  average 
lot  of  War-time  amateur  soldiers. 

We  had  clerks  and  shopmen,  and  we  had  navvies 
and  tram-drivers  and  miners  and  tailors  and  book- 
makers' touts;  we  had  farm  labourers,  we  had  coal- 
heavers,  we  had  at  least  one  gentleman's  servant,  we 
had  a  professional  prize-fighter,  and  possibly  to  lend 
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general  tone  to  the  mixture  we  had  one  theological 
student.  We  were  of  ages  just  as  varied;  we  had 
young  men  and  middle-aged  men,  we  had  lads  of 
sixteen  who  had  told  a  lie  at  the  recruiting  office 
(there  were  plenty  of  such  lads,  and  there  was  a 
Regulation  under  which  they  could  be  "  claimed 
out,"  and  some  took  advantage  of  it  and  some  did 
not),  and  we  had  old  men  who  had  told  other  lies 
about  their  ages.  There  were  any  number  of  men 
of  at  least  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  age  who  had  volun- 
teered themselves  into  the  ranks;  some  of  them  got 
through  and  some  got  killed. 

I  do  not  remember  making  any  special  enemies;  I 
think  that  I  was  friends  with  most  of  the  other  men, 
I  liked  the  little  that  I  knew  of  nearly  all  our  officers, 
and  I  even  got  on  quite  decently  well  with  my  ser- 
geants, and  in  fact  am  still  friendly  with  one  or  two 
of  them.  There  was  one  hotly  debated  passage  in  a 
War  Book  of  Mr.  Stephen  Graham's  which  suggested 
that  a  Guard's  sergeant  would  occasionally  walk  down 
a  rank  of  men  and  spit  in  their  faces;  the  passage 
roused  a  good  deal  of  feeling  at  the  time.  I  cannot 
say  that  it  was  untrue  or  exaggerated ;  I  do  not  know 
what  happened  with  Guards'  sergeants  or  Guards' 
conscript-recruits.  What  I  can  say  is  that  the  thing 
did  not  happen  and  could  not  have  happened  with 
my  own  much  less  distinguished  and  very  ordinary 
battalion. 
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Now,  we  were  more  or  less  friends  with  our  ser- 
geants, some  men  more  so  and  some  men  less;  in 
general,  if  the  private  soldier  did  his  very  easy  job 
fairly  properly  and  did  not  get  the  name  for  any  too 
obvious  dodging  of  duties  and  letting  down  his 
neighbours,  then  a  great  deal  would  be  forgiven 
him,  and  his  relations  with  his  non-commissioned 
officers  would  be  quite  fairly  decent. 

As  my  officer  correspondent  very  justly  pointed 
out,  I  did  not  see  behind  the  scenes.  All  that  I 
should  see  would  be  the  general  results  of  my 
superiors'  management.  A  battalion  marching  for 
nearly  a  fortnight  in  France  practically  "  on  its 
uppers  "  was  one  such  result.  I  do  not  know  why 
a  battalion,  or  indeed  a  whole  Army,  should  not 
march  barefoot;  Armies  before  now  have  marched 
barefoot  and,  furthermore,  have  won  battles  barefoot. 
Men's  feet  would  get  used  to  it,  and  the  system 
would  save  money.  But  our  British  Army  was  not 
supposed  to  be  barefoot,  and  it  most  certainly  was 
not  saving  money.  The  tax-payer  had  bought  us 
boots,  millions  and  millions  of  pairs  of  the  things; 
there  were,  in  fact,  more  boots  than  were  wanted,  and 
for  years  after  the  War  the  surplus  boots  were  on 
cheap  sale.  We  were  not,  either,  in  any  difficult 
country  like  the  Balkans  or  Mesopotamia;  this  was 
France,  and  there  were  our  boots  all  waiting  for  us, 
stacks  and  stacks  of  the  things.    Only  some  official 
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had  made  a  mess  of  the  tiny  bit  of  business;  he  had 
signed  the  wrong  form  or  had  failed  to  sign  the  right 
form.  Not  being  behind  the  scenes,  we  never  knew 
the  real  intricacies  of  the  business;  all  we  knew  was 
that  we  went  for  a  fortnight  practically  without  boots, 
and  that  our  Colonel  was  obviously  very  distressed 
about  it.  That  was  the  sort  of  criticism  that  I  was 
thinking  of  daring  to  put  forward. 

A  trench,  again,  is  an  unpleasant  hole  in  the 
ground,  usually  full  of  mud  and  water,  and  generally 
verminous.  Its  one  virtue  is  that  it  is  a  hole,  and 
that  therefore  if  you  shelter  closely  enough  behind  its 
front  wall  most  enemy  artillery  will  usually  miss  you. 
It  is  awkward,  however,  when  your  own  British 
artillery  some  miles  to  the  rear  starts  misfiring  and 
drops  shells  against  the  front  wall  of  your  trench; 
and  while  it  is  all  very  well  saying  that  it  is  a  mistake, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  men  are  getting  killed  quite 
unpleasantly.  In  one  technical  War  magazine  I 
read  of  that  business  as  quite  a  little  professional 
joke;  the  artillery,  it  said,  would  in  future  Wars  have 
to  keep  an  officer  in  the  infantry  trenches,  to  apologise, 
as  it  were,  for  the  shells.  But  it  was  not  in  the  least 
a  joke  for  us.  Either  some  contractor  had  swindled 
over  his  shells  or  some  artillery  officer  had  failed  to 
learn  the  job  that  he  had  been  paid  to  learn;  in  any 
case,  the  little  error  would  be  killing  or  mutilating  so 
many  men  every  minute.    In  time,  of  course,  we 
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could  either  telephone  back  to  what  we  thought 
might  be  the  offending  battery,  or  if  as  often  hap- 
pened the  wires  were  cut  we  could  send  a  message 
by  runner,  and  perhaps  the  third  or  fourth  runner 
might  not  get  killed  and  might  get  through.  But 
meantime  the  minutes  would  be  going  on.  I  sup- 
pose th-at  sort  of  thing  must  be  unavoidable  where 
you  have  a  War  and  a  War  Office.  The  probable 
official  point  of  view  would  be  that  it  was  no 
concern  of  the  rank  and  file  by  which  side  they 
got  killed. 

Somewhere  I  have  seen  a  review  of  a  book  recently 
written  on  our  British  War  Office;  it  was,  so  the 
review  said,  a  good  and  scholarly  book,  and  explained 
many  points  of  the  utmost  interest.  I  was  glad  to 
hear  that,  though  I  wish  that  the  book  could  have 
explained  about  my  boots.  I  should,  however, 
doubt  whether  the  story  of  our  own  or  any  other 
country's  War  Office  could  ever  be  written  really  in 
full;  too  many  great  names  would  look  just  small  and 
silly  and  mean. 

It  was  not  even  as  if  our  British  War  Office  had 
ever  known  its  own  mind.  A  perfect  Moloch  of  a 
War  Office,  brutal  and  relentless,  killing  so  many 
millions  of  men  and  keeping  on  killing  regardless  of 
public  opinion,  of  widows  and  orphans,  of  every- 
body and  everything,  might  at  least  have  had  its 
points;  as  it  was,  our  British  War  God  (and  I  suspect 
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all  the  other  countries'  War  Gods  were  like  it)  was 
a  poor  fish  of  a  Moloch  that  could  be  kicked  into  all 
sorts  of  contradictory  courses. 

We  ourselves  in  my  own  Division  of  London 
Territorials,  for  instance,  were  mostly  men  of  enlist- 
ment of  kte  1 9 14  and  early  1915;  within  so  many 
months  we  were  trained  and  then  somehow  we  just 
settled  down  on  Salisbury  Plain.  Across  the  Chan- 
nel men  were  dying  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  other 
men  were  being  wounded  and  were  being  sent  back 
into  the  trenches  again  and  again.  The  bulk  of  us 
genuinely  wanted  to  go  to  France  and  get  it  over; 
at  first,  that  was,  for  after  a  few  months  of  military 
loafing  all  enthusiasm  of  every  sort  had  been  stifled 
and  we  no  longer  cared  what  happened.  But  what- 
ever we  wanted,  we  stopped  on  the  Plain;  we  drilled 
and  marched  a  bit,  we  built  huge  camps  and  laid 
expensive  light-railways  all  over  the  place,  we  made 
the  fortunes  of  whole  villages  for  miles  around,  and 
we  presumably  cost  the  tax-payer  some  millions  of 
money.  It  may,  of  course,  have  all  been  a  part  of 
some  stern,  set  plan.  Nobody  knew,  and  apparendy 
nobody  cared.  What  we  did  know  was  that  one 
week  Mr.  Bottomley  came  out  in  John  Bull  with  a 
soul-stirring  article  on  "Armies  Rotting  in  England," 
and  that  within  days  the  War  Office  gave  us  instant 
marching  orders  for  France.  It  may  have  been  the 
purest  coincidence;  but  it  looked  rather  as  if  some- 
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body  had  stuck  a  pin  into  Moloch.  The  Division 
immediately  and  gratefully  christened  itself  as 
"  Bottomley's  Own,"  the  name  being  naturally 
pronounced  to  rhyme  with  the  aristocratic  Cholmon- 
deley  or  Chumley. 

Having  hung  aimlessly  round  English  camps  for 
two  years  or  so,  we  were  now  to  proceed  to  France 
without  a  moment's  delay.  The  high  authorities 
were  firm  on  the  point  that  there  could  be  no  possible 
question  of  any  leave  for  the  rank  and  file,  and  there 
were  sentries  round  the  railway  stations  and  Military 
Police  all  over  the  Plain  and  every  appearance  of  the 
Mailed  Fist.  Actually  it  made  no  special  hardship 
for  me;  I  did  manage  a  journey  to  London  and  so  to 
my  own  knowledge  did  several  more  men.  All  the 
police  on  the  Plain  could  scarcely  inspect  the  floor 
of  every  lorry;  and  not  every  driver  is  bribe-proof. 
The  punishment  afterwards  hardly  counts;  the  point 
is  to  have  taken  the  leave.  But  there  for  the  great 
majority  the  fact  was,  and  somebody's  cruel  and  stupid 
muddle  did  cheat  about  twenty  thousand  mostly 
voluntarily  enlisted  soldiers  out  of  their  possible 
last  chance  of  seeing  their  wives  and  sweethearts. 

But  next  door  to  us  on  Salisbury  Plain  was  a 
Canadian  division,  and  those  men,  too,  were  booked 
for  France  without  any  leave.  The  Canadians 
rioted;  they  set  Codford  station  on  fire,  and  tried  to 
throw  a  military  policeman  atop  of  the  blaze,  and 
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the  War  Office  changed  its  mind  and  ruled  that  on 
the  whole  the  Canadians  had  better  have  their  leave. 
It  would  be  very  interesting  to  find  out  whether  any 
gentleman  is  proudly  writing  that  particular  bit  of 
War  Office  history. 

As  far  as  the  ordinary  man  could  see,  things  were 
everywhere  much  the  same.  There  is  that  White- 
hall Cenotaph  that  most  men  on  the  London  omni- 
buses will  salute,  and  that  was  another  of  official- 
dom's second  thoughts.  Originally  it  was  put  up 
as  a  model  and  purely  temporarily  for  a  single  pro- 
cession; Authority  was  firm  that  it  would  have  to 
come  down  afterwards.  The  people  said  that  it 
should  not  come  down,  but  should  remain  as  a  per- 
manent monument;  and  Authority  hastily  agreed. 
There  is  that  other  monument  of  the  Air  Force  War 
Memorial  on  London's  Embankment,  and  when  it 
was  erected  the  newspapers  were  saying  that  future 
Londoners  would  affectionately  know  it  as  the 
"  Golden  Eagle."  But  we  simply  couldn't;  the 
"  Black  Eagle,"  perhaps,  but  scarcely  the  Golden! 
For  High  Authority,  having  blown  its  solemn 
trumpets  and  made  its  solemn  speeches  on  the 
"  Unforgotten  Dead  "  and  so  forth,  promptly  forgot 
for  a  few  years  to  clean  the  thing. 

One  imagines  that  the  higher  officialdoms  of  all 
the  Armies  of  all  the  warring  countries  would  be 
about  the  same.    All  over  Europe  I  have  met  the 
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private  soldiers  and,  ex-Allies  or  ex-Enemies,  they 
all  have  the  same  sort  of  tale.  I  have  met  them  in 
the  Balkans  and  I  have  met  them  on  the  Baltic;  in 
Odemira  in  remotest  Portugal  I  have  talked  in  bad 
French  to  a  man  short  of  a  leg,  and  I  have  spent  a 
long  evening  in  Bavaria  conversing  with  a  German 
inn-keeper.  That  was  the  man  who  insisted  with 
Teutonic  thoroughness  on  trying  to  work  out  dates 
and  places;  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
humorously  probable  that  once  we  had  been  in 
opposite  trenches  with  the  duty  of  trying  to  kill  each 
other.  Then  he  began  to  tell  me  tales  about  the 
German  Army,  and  they  were  just  the  same  tales  of 
waste  and  muddle  and  mismanagement  that  I  could 
have  told  him  about  the  British  Army.  I  had 
always  thought  that  the  German  Army  possessed  at 
least  the  quality  of  working  like  a  perfect  machine  ; 
apparently  it  only  worked  in  vicious  hiccoughs  like 
our  own  Army.  I  take  it  that  probably  all  armies 
will  be  much  the  same.  They  will  be  quite  all  right 
until  the  War  begins.  If  you  want  to  have  a  really 
good  Army,  then  you  should  be  careful  not  to  have 
a  War. 

There  is  that  War  Museum  of  ours.  When  in  its 
first  years  it  was  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  I  helped  to 
catalogue  it.  The  job  had  really  been  entrusted  to 
a  scholar,  an  elderly  gentleman  who  was  a  recognised 
authority  on  Military  History;  it  then  occurred  to 
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somebody  to  associate  with  him  a  private  soldier  who 
had  actually  served  in  the  War,  and  I  got  the  berth 
as  a  kind  of  assistant.  It  is  a  very  marvellous 
museum,  only  I  myself  privately  thought  it  incom- 
plete. There  are  miles  of  models  that  show  every 
detail  of  every  feature  of  the  fighting,  and  so  you 
can  see  camouflaged  guns  in  ruined  cottages  with  am- 
bulance stations  all  ready  behind.    You  can  see 
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models  of  trench  systems,  crossing  and  criss-cross- 
ing model  fields  all  stripped  of  trees  and  grass  and 
pock-marked  with  shell-holes,  and  you  can  visualise 
very  splendidly  indeed  the  absolute  wilderness  that 
was  Flanders.  I  helped  to  catalogue  every  last 
model  and  every  last  gun-pit  and  bayonet  of  it  all. 
Everything  is  magnificently  complete,  and  they  have 
even  got  models  of  the  Graves. 

I  was,  of  course,  nothing  like  important  enough 
to  urge  my  point,  but  personally  I  would  have  liked 
still  more  models.  My  own  ideal  War  Museum 
would  show  a  London  poor  home  with  the  husband 
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away  and  with  the  woman  sternly  rationed  over  the 
baby's  milk;  I  think  that  I  would  like  models  of 
Lady  Visitors  enquiring  into  the  wife's  private  affairs, 
and  I  would  most  certainly  show  the  queues  of 
women  pestering  the  War  Office  clerks  for  news  of 
their  missing  men.  There  would  also  in  my  Museum 
be  models  of  West  End  Night  Clubs  and  of  the  rich 
spending  their  War  Profits.  I  rather  think  that  I 
might  usefully  include  even  a  model  of  a  Cabinet 
Meeting.    It  all  makes  part  and  parcel  of  a  real  War. 

Amongst  my  exhibits  of  newspapers  I  would  most 
certainly  set  up  in  a  very  prominent  place  indeed  a 
small  paragraph  which  some  years  ago  once  went 
the  round  of  the  press,  and  which  almost  immediately 
afterwards  somehow  dropped  out  of  the  news. 
Somewhere,  so  the  paragraph  told  us,  there  was  an 
island,  which  for  the  Next  War  every  Power  had 
mutually  agreed  to  recognise  as  neutral  and  sacro- 
sanct. It  was  apparently  possible  for  extremely 
wealthy  people  to  buy  allotments  on  that  island  in 
advance,  and  the  paragraph  continued  that  some 
allotments  had  already  been  tentatively  taken  up 
against  the  Next  War.  And  then  the  papers  most 
disappointingly  stopped  talking  about  that  island. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  the  bit  of  news  should  have 
had  to  be  crowded  out;  probably  quite  a  number  of 
registered  readers  would  have  liked  to  have  heard 
more  of  the  scheme.    W^e  might  even  have  been 
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glad  to  know  the  names  of  the  great  people  booking 
reservations.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  probable  that 
no  such  place  exists,  but  some  of  us  would  wish  to  be 
more  sure  about  it;  if  we  are  to  have  a  Next  War, 
then  every  country  would  wish  to  feel  that  its  Minis- 
ters and  great  people  were  being  afforded  a  fair 
chance  of  gallantly  sharing  everything  that  there 
might  be  to  share. 


GALLANTLY  FACING  THE  GLORIES   OF  WAR 

As  regards  the  common  and  ordinary  people,  if 
there  is  to  be  the  Next  War,  which  the  papers  are 
suggesting,  then  I  sincerely  hope  that  I  may  have 
succeeded  in  giving  my  son  a  few  useful  hints  upon 
the  sort  of  life  that  he  will  have  to  lead.  I  am,  to 
begin  with,  deliberately  advising  him  to  go  into  the 
Army;  I  do  not  think  that  he  has  the  qualities  that 
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make  for  War-time  civilian  success,  and  while  he 
will  certaialy  hate  soldiering,  he  will  as  under-dog  in 
the  ranks  be  better  off  on  the  whole  than  as  under- 
dog in  some  War-time  civil  employment.  In  a 
purely  physical  kind  of  way,  War-time  soldiering  is 
not  such  a  bad  life.  I  am  further  advising  him  to 
live  as  a  soldier  as  selfishly  as  he  possibly  can,  and  to 
ignore  as  meaningless  the  great  people's  speeches 
and  the  many  promises  which  will  be  made  to  him. 
The  Army  System  may  be  extraordinarily  good  in 
Peace-time  and  possibly  is,  but  with  War  it  will 
turn  itself  into  an  inefficient  and  corrupt  system 
which  will  lie  to  and  rob  and  cheat  the  common 
soldier  at  every  opportunity,  and  the  common  sol- 
dier's only  chance  of  survival  will  be  to  cheat  back 
again.  I  am  also  warning  my  son  not  to  take  much 
notice  of  the  experts'  talk  about  the  Next  War,  nor  of 
their  prophecies  of  the  wonderful  inventions  and 
killing-machines  that  are  going  to  be  used  in  it. 
The  experts  knew  very  little  indeed  about  the  Last 
War,  and  were  wrong  in  most  of  their  predictions; 
it  seems  extremely  unlikely  that  they  will  know  any- 
thing to  speak  of  about  the  Next  War.  If  the  thing 
does  come,  then  inventions  or  no  inventions,  the 
bulk  of  the  burden  will  fall  as  before  on  the  common 
soldiers  and  the  common  people. 

If  the  prospect  of  the  business  is  unpleasing,  then 
I  suggest  that  perhaps  the  best  wav  out  might  be  to 
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have  no  Next  War.  One  rather  obvious  v^ay  of 
avoiding  it  might  be  to  Pray  for  Peace;  it  would,  of 
course,  entail  harder  work  than  reading  a  popular 
newspaper,  but  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  with  a  whole 
world  Praying  for  Peace — and  really  meaning  it — 
there  could  be  no  War. 

If,  however,  this  course  for  any  reason  is  im- 
practicable, then  a  next-best  method  of  avoiding  the 
Next  War  might  be  to  stop  talking  about  it. 
Already  the  world  is  labelling  as  common  nuisances 
and  disturbers  of  the  peace  those  people  who  make 
money  out  of  War  Munitions,  and  by  and  by  the 
world  will  have  also  to  consider  the  outlawing  of 
these  people  who  make  money  and  literary  reputa- 
tions and  high  political  positions  out  of  selling  War 
Talk.  The  time  indeed  may  come  when  experts 
and  amateur  experts  and  statesmen  and  would-be 
statesmen  may  cease  to  draw  fees  and  fortunes  and 
world-attention  for  speeches  and  prophecies  of 
Next-time  Wars  and  may  find  themselves  instead 
locked  up  on  the  footing  of  mere  criminal  lunatics 
charged  with  using  language  Likely  to  Lead  to  a 
Breach  of  the  Public  Peace.  The  world  will  then 
be  a  place  far  cleaner  and  safer  for  ordinary  people. 

That  time,  however,  has  probably  not  yet  come,  and 
if  the  Great  People  simply  find  it  impossible  to  stop 
talking,  then  I  would  say,  "Roll  On,  Next  War!  " 
— and  let  us  at  least  get  the  infernal  thing  over. 
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